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THE WEAPON OF the writer is the word. Though the 
time may come when he can no longer write his own 
work, the word will always be that with which he fights 
best. His duty will be always to keep it strong, pristine, 
and clear. 

I wrote last month on the increasing distortion of 
words, the extending and blurring of meaning. Events 
march and words, which acquaint us of them, march too. 
It is not long since a parachute was a life-saving device : 
now it is a death-dealing instrument. The associations 
caused, the image created, by the word “ parachute” have 
changed. Here is a legitimate and living extension of the 
meaning of a word. ‘ Waist-line” as a term has become 
more important geographically than physically, both 
“ Scandinavia”’ and “neutral”? have gone sour, taking 
on new and sinister significance (or lack of it); “ uni- 
form ”’, on the other hand, returns ironically to its oldest 
sense, for if the distinguishing livery of one army or 
service is worn by that of its invaders, then indeed, 
tragically, is the battle-dress of friend and foe uniform. 
From this newest Teutonic treachery comes a further 
meaning, shooting out like a poisonous flower from what 
was once a fair bud of a word ; we can cease to trust the 
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appearance of those whose clothes should symbolize 
succour—police, soldiers, firemen, public servants. 
“ Tourist? can never again be used so light-heartedly, 
“warden” returns to favour and “fifth column” comes to 
light. All these new meanings taken on by old words 
occur in war-time and are occasioned by it. If we wish 
they were not necessary, we cannot deny that they are 
inevitable. 

There are others less excusable. To “mop up” has 
become a routine phrase, of particularly unpleasant con- 
notation. The information which it would impart can be 
given as directly in terms more fitting to the gravity of 
the operation than this slang variant. To “miss the 
bus ”’ has a good chance of going down in history as the 
most unfortunate political phrase of our era. 

In such public utterances, we may find debasement. 
Those of Germany have long ago shown a use of words 
beyond the comprehension of any but that misguided 
nation. Those of Italian leaders are rendered super- 
fluous by the fact that no one believes what they say they 
will do, and long ago knew what they mean to do when 
it suits them. On the other hand, to the credit side, are 
the messages of the Queen of the Netherlands, of 
the Pope and, over the British radio, of the Dutch 
ministers. Those with clear memories may consider 
the change that has come over the. importance of 
President Roosevelt’s statements on world affairs. All 
these declarations, denunciations, or expressions of 
determination rooted in decency, are made with words. 
In the totalitarian states expressions of thought are not 
welcome; therefore it is natural that words should be 
used to hide what is going on, to work up the feelings of 
listeners without giving them facts to listen to. Here is 
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the double-edged weapon used in a way which is both 
dangerous and, on such a scale, unfamiliar. The whole 
basis of communication between persons and between 
peoples is shaken once “to speak”? means “to lie”, 
rather than to tell truth. The word is destroyed. 

Among ourselves we may find many justified 
changes, and many against which we must watch. These 
I have tried to instance. We must realize also that words, 
having their part to play in a war, may be required, as are 
other commodities, to forgo some of their happier uses 
and to take on harsher ones. Wool, metal, wood are 
deflected from their peacetime use; so will be words. 
We must be prepared for it. We must expect certain 
words to be run to death, simply because they are vague, 
not too defined in their meaning or possessing more than 
one. We must expect a tendency to generalize rather than 
to particularize in reports. Understatement and overstate- 
ment, as readers and as writers, we must keep our eyes 
open to recognize. We must face propaganda and admit 
that words may have to endure as much as buildings, 
camouflaged out of recognition. 

And all the time, appreciating the necessity for this, 
we must, in our living and our work, keep the word 
real. We must use it, that it may not rust; preserve 
and practise with it that it lose not its flexibility nor we 
our skill. A doctor operating in an air raid, saves with 
his scalpel the lives wrecked by other steel. Writers, not 
working selfishly for their own ends, must show an equal 
devotion of skill. They must so wield the word that it 
may survive the uses now inevitably wrung from it. 
Whatever uses it may be put to now, its power to be a 
poet’s instrument must not be lost. It must be kept 
capable. By their willingness to do this writers will bear 
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witness also of their determination to keep still their 
ability to write, and thus will show that their minds 
deserve their medium. 

When the war is over we shall be weary of words 
with war associations, and (unless we are careful) others 
we shall have forgotten. The method of indirect state- 
ment, devised to evade the censor, may run riot till it 
confuses readers and confounds our art. The shorthand 
prose, evolved to economize in paper, may develop into 
slovenly scrappiness of style, and slogans, short-cut to 
emotional response, may prove substitute for thought. 
These, and too violent reactions from these, must be 
watched for warily ; these, inevitable now, must be over- 
come. Preparation for that must be begun now. The 
liberty which is literature’s particular concern is free 
speech. Of no use having fought for that, if we have 
betrayed the words with which we speak. 

We shall have much to say, and some of it will 
be said, let us remember, to those who may, it is 
still possible, still have the heart to call themselves 
“neutral ’’. These will have progressed in writing, un- 
trammelled by the strain and restrictions our words have 
undergone. But they will be, as well, frightened of 
words, uncertain what ideas they represent. As the fear 
of propaganda mounts in them, words will be suspect. We, 
emerging encouraged and made confident by the task we 
have accepted, will have then another task to do; the 
rehabiliment of the word. And the proving that, to be 
forced to battle for beliefs is not to be left with those 
beliefs blighted and made brittle, but to emerge proud 
that they resisted demands for which they were not made 
and can return to the uses to which, we must show, we 
can still put them. 


NEWS REEL 


VILLAGE OF PALACES 


Two IRISES OPENED overnight in a window-box. 
“ What,” I said, “you have not gone, neither neglect 
nor news keeps you down?’’—and moved from the 
windows the bookcase which had been its winter 
black-out. Once more I looked out on the site of the 
Chelsea china factory; backyards and gardens now, 
with lilac, other irises, and an open-air dartboard. 
Soon I shall not see that view again, for I move, and my 
new Chelsea view will be the grounds of a house where 
Mary Queen of Scots was prisoner and where Queen 
Elizabeth played and was played with. 

War, causing us to lose so much, causes us also to 
crystallize our care; the pain in our hearts etches more 
sharply what is before our eyes; this and this, we say, 
is what I draw nourishment from (and, we hope, give 
return to); this and this is what we live by, are created 
to live for, and this goes if—and if only—we let 
ourselves go. 

In such a mood it meant much to walk beside a sunlit 
river, Turner’s Thames, to a house that Whistler lived 
in, Lindsey House, the last of the old palaces which 
gave Chalk-hythe the name at the top of this paragraph. 


bg * * 


THE CHELSEA EXHIBITION 


In this house, 96 Cheyne Walk, the Chelsea Exhibi- 
tion in aid of Finland was held this April. To-day, 
one would have paid much even to move about such 
a house, the river beyond the front windows, and 
through the back, mulberry trees, an Eskimo’s grave, 
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and all that remains of Sir Thomas More’s house, a wall. 
But the exhibition was rich in relics, well arranged. 
Royalty has had much to do with Chelsea, and here 
were the crucifix worn by Charles I at his execution, 
a cope embroidered by Katherine of Aragon, Anne 
Boleyn’s toilet case, and a letter of the first Queen 
Elizabeth; hats (Robert Heath) of Queen Victoria 
and a crown (paste) made for Caroline of Anspach. 
Witnesses to the taste of Imperial Russia lay in one room, 
relics of Captain Scott, late of Oakley Street, in another. 
From pioneers, you turned to painters—the contem- 
porary artists of Chelsea resigned one-half of any work 
sold in favour of the Finland fund. Of literary associa- 
tion, there were the ruff of More, a letter of Leigh Hunt, 
Mrs. Carlyle’s key-basket, and a “ fascinator’’ worn by 
Mrs. Gaskell. The literary side could have been stronger 
—nothing of Smollett or Gay, and there should have been 
at least an Everyman for Ernest Rhys. But we may be 
glad for the several reminders of Mrs. Gaskell, a lady 
done less than justice to by George Saintsbury. 


* * me 


INVASION, 1805 


It may be for this reason, though I dare not hope for 
any so good, that Cranford to-day is so little read. I take 
leave, therefore, to quote from that slyly witty work’s 
fifth chapter, which describes how an invasion was to be 
dealt with in 1805. “ The signal that was to be given 
for this flight, and for the simultaneous turning out of 
the volunteers under arms ... was to consist in 
ringing the church bells in a particular and ominous 
manner.’ “Many people talked of hiding themselves 
in the salt mines, and meat would have kept capitally 
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down there} only perhaps we should have been thirsty. 
And my father preached a whole lot of sermons on the 
occasions ; one set in the mornings, all about David and 
Goliath, to spirit up the people to fighting with spades 
or bricks, if the need were. . . . I remember my father 
rather thought he should be asked to print this last set ; 
but the parish had, perhaps, had enough of them with 
hearing.” 
BS * Me 


“ELEGANT ECONOMY ” 

Even more sympathetic is her comment on the ques- 
tion of waste. After observing that ‘“‘ everyone has his 
own individual small economies ” and that hers is string, 
of which her pockets are full, “ ready for uses that never 
come,” the author proceeds to a table-topic. “Small 
pieces of butter grieve others. They cannot attend 
to conversation because of the annoyance occasioned 
by the habit which some people have of invariably 
taking more butter than they want. Have you not seen 
the anxious look (almost mesmeric) which such persons 
fix on the article? . . . they are really made happy if 
the person on whose plate it lies unused suddenly 
breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not want at 
all) and eats up his butter. They think that this is not 


waste.” 
* * * 


THE NEW STAMPS 

It now costs tenpence to mail four letters in the United 
Kingdom. This is only twopence less than the price of 
one issue of Life and Letters To-day. When the cost of 
ink, paper, and labour is taken into account, it is at least 
as much. Correspondents will therefore appreciate that, 
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whereas before the editor has been pleased to reply 
by letter, he may now find it exemplary to use postcards. 
Receipts and reminders will be sent out in this form ; 
the number of the latter will be reduced by those sub- 
scribers who are themselves active enough to meet us 
half-way. I expatiate on this squalid matter only to 
explain any suspicion of curtness which may creep into 
our correspondence. And I take this opportunity of 
again reminding writers that neither manuscripts nor 
letters asking for advice can be answered unless they 
are sent with the by-no-means-usual stamped and 
addressed envelope. In fact, all that is not so accompanied 
will be welcomed only to swell our “‘ Save Your Paper ” 
basket. 


* * * 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


On 29th April, at Christie’s, the Ashburnham set of 
the first five editions of The Compleat Angler were sold 
for £1,600. In 1898, this set cost half that amount. 
In that year, £160 bought the second edition of the 
Treatise Pertening to Hawkyng, Huntyng and Fysshynge 
with an Angle’’ (1496); at the same sale this month, 
it cost £540. John Dennys’ The Secrets of Angling (1613) 
was obtained by the same buyer (McLeish) for £75. 
It cost £18, seven years ago. 


ye * * 


QUAT ORZESIUIELE 


Vagaries of censorship must excuse me for having 
suggested as likely for this, many who cannot appear 
till the next number—Louis Guilloux, Jean Prévost, 
Henri Michaux. The contributions of these may be, for 
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all I know, still further delayed ; that Jean Schlumberger’s 
will not be, I have to thank the (as always) amiable 
assiduity of Mme Bussy, his translator. André Chamson’s 
contribution, already to hand, was arranged for and 
received before the appearance of excerpts from the same 
book in the new New Writing. Also. to hand are an 
article by a young French girl, on suggested co-opera- 
tion between the young people of the two countries, 
the memoirs of Adrienne Monnier, of Les Amis de 
Livres, and Walter Schmideberg’s impressions of France 
again in war. 
* x ae 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


Rosalinde Fuller, who writes of theatrical lodgings in 
this number, began her acting career in America, playing 
first in revues and then in Shakespeare (as Ophelia 
opposite John Barrymore’s Hamlet). She worked there 
till 1928, then played in London, on stage, screen, 
radio, and television. The many plays in which she 
has scored successes include Paul Renal’s The Unknown 
Warrior, and, having recently concluded a season of 
Shakespeare Repertory in London and the provinces, 
she is at present playing feminine lead in the revival of 
Chu Chin Chow, which created records at Glasgow. .. . 
Edgell Rickword writes on war and poetry ; he served 
in the infantry in the last war and has published three 
books of verse, as well as a biography of Rimbaud. 
He has been editorially associated with The Calendar 
(1925-7) and Left Review (1935-6), and has reviewed 
in these pages. Rhys Davies, another frequent reviewer, 
is the author of eight novels and collections of stories, 


including A Time to Laugh and Jubilee Blues. His 
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first book on a non-Welsh subject, Sea Urchin: The 
Adventures of Jorgen Jorgensen, will be published this 


summer. 
* * * 


FOOTNOTE 


The author of the article on Lorenzo da Monaco 
adds a postscript that the following are the titles 
of pictures by him in the National Gallery; The 
Coronation of the Virgin, S. Benedict Clothing SS. 
Maurus and Placidus, Illuminated Letter B, Legends of 
S. Benedict,-and Death of S. Benedict. There are two 
further pictures, each portraying eight full-length 
figures of saints. 


A CHINESE UNIVERSITY 
By WILLIAM EMPSON 

IT SEEMS A good thing just now to remember that there 
are Chinese universities, and that they aren’t likely to 
stop. No doubt the standard may have to go down 
a bit as things go grinding on, but ours hadn’t gone 
down noticeably in the two years of refugeeing I have 
just spent with it. It was odd to come back and find 
the same kind of puzzles about evacuating London 
University as there were about the two main Peking 
ones (Pei-Ta and Tsing-Hua, now combined with 
Nan-kai of Tientsin, and settled in Yunnan-fu, where 
the Burma road comes out). The first move was to 
Changsha in Hunan; people got there across the 
vague Japanese lines with the clothes they stood up in 
and maybe some lecture notes; a fairly dangerous 
business, and you certainly couldn’t take a library. 
It is curious to think of Oxford and Cambridge arriving 
together in Barrow under those conditions, and not 
quarrelling too much to combine. The lectures went 
on sturdily from memory. The book situation in 
Yunnan-fu (Kunming), where we are now, is not as 
bad as all that, but still pretty bad. 

They really are universities; that is perhaps what 
the English reader is most likely to doubt. I remember 
I picked up some French paper or collection of articles 
in Hanoi and read that Eddington had arrived at the 
exact number of protons in the universe since I had 
left home. Being Arts I was then working in Mengtzu 
and cut off from our university physicists in Kunming. 
But this is the sort of thing I like to have a gossip’s 
knowledge of, so it seemed an extra reason for going 
down to Singapore next holiday and asking my friends 

B 
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at the great College there. I have no wish to libel its 
physicists, who are well above the job required of them 
I should say, and their remarks about Eddington were 
probably very true (“ Well, what does it mean, if he 
has got a number? That must be an absurd popularizing 
way of saying it. I must say I can’t take much interest ”’). 
Readily abashed, and easily distracted by what was 
going on in Malaya—(the Malays are no longer what 
they used to be, charming farmers, rather aristocratic, 
whom we all want to protect against the Chinese trader ; 
a number of missionary Mullahs from Iraq have been 
interfering with dancing and making them take an 
interest in the pan-Islam movement, so that the intelligent 
administrator tends now to love only the aborigines, 
plunging deeper and deeper into the jungle as though 
hoping he could stay theré)—-what with one thing and 
another, as I say, I forgot about the number of protons 
in the universe. But I found myself chatting about it 
the night I got back to Kunming. The train as usual 
was late; the great Agricultural Institute building 
where we were accommodated—found a blackboard on 
trestles for me to unpack the bedding on to—in a small 
room holding two other teachers; I walked off in 
a hurry to the place where we used to eat, ten minutes’ 
walk, and found only in the moonlight the wreckage 
where it had been bombed to pieces; so then I came 
back slowly, asking questions a bit, and altogether I 
missed the dinner ; naturally with Chinese methods of 
eating if you are late there is no dinner left ; but luckily 
somebody had bought food on the train and a tin of 
salmon had remained in my pocket after I thought I had 
refused it. So I filled the inevitable Thermos with hot 
water downstairs (you only drink water hot), and 
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remembered I still had some French brandy, and went 
back to this cubicle to eat there. By this time the stranger 
colleagues had turned up and were placidly friendly, 
accepting the brandy and offering me what they had 
lying about, dried water-beetles I think it was. Then it 
turned out one of them was a physicist, so over the 
salmon and water-beetles I began saying how hard it was 
to get the truth of this new story about the number of 
protons in the universe. I hope this attempt to build 
up atmosphere has not been tedious; the point is that 
I was talking to a physicist with perhaps a tenth of the 
salary of the ones in Singapore, a man who had had to 
leave all his own books two years before, who was now 
living two or three to a cubicle, and who had spent the 
intervening time in the interior of China, where you 
are lucky if the post works even if you know what to 
write for. But to him none of this was the point at all. 
He seemed to think, for that matter, that I had gone 
to Singapore only to seek for knowledge about physics. 
He said with a cry of sympathy, “ Oh, why didn’t you 
tell us before you went? Of course we’ve got all that 
stuff here. I’ll show it you to-morrow.” And they 
had. It is, you see, a university, not a bad place for an 
inquisitive mind to live, and different from an Empire 
Training College, not that that is a bad place either. 

It was impressive I thought that they were still giving 
regular “ Chemistry Practicals’ to the first year in 
science, which means handling more people than giving 
it to specialists would, between two and three hundred 
I think. The theory is that the really essential “* practical 
work” is the first year’s, because otherwise the man 
never learns what it feels like. To a certain extent you 
can make an exercise of getting the original chemicals 
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back again, to use them up less, but it is an expensive 
thing to get them up the French railway and takes 
a lot of time. I remember going round the docks at 
Haiphong with the man who was sent to try and get 
the university supplies on the move; an enormous 
litter of sodden packing cases and metal girders rusting 
to pieces, scattered over the grass of the park in the 
perpetual dank heat. He got the officials to open, 
or to recognize the openness of, a large packing-case 
which had warped and burst and showed precisely the 
chemical goods listed in our receipt, but it was decided 
that these could not be delivered because the label had 
rotted off. You understand that there is a good deal of 
congestion on this small mountain railway since it 
became the main railway into Free China. Burning 
methylated spirits under retorts was a particularly 
desperate academic extravagance, but I hear we have 
now thrown dignity to the winds and taken to using 
the local rice wine; it gives a very hot flame. The 
most expensive equipment is the Engineering School’s, 
and there we claim to be very good ; luckily we moved 
a lot of stuff to Yunnan early on; we look down on 
Hongkong University for not having up-to-date 
engineering plant. There is certainly a great deal of 
stuff, housed in a grand temple with a series of buildings, 
and it is pretty to see the great Buddhas looking down 
on the uproar of the lathes, but how good it is I wouldn’t 
know. The specialist work has been adapting itself to 
the needs of the province, and there is plenty of “ pure 
research ” of that sort to be done. The Chinese have 
a name for being impractical, and it is true I think 
that like the Russians they are temperamentally a bit 
ruthless with delicate machines. But nothing suits 
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them so well as to have to make an elaborate apparatus 
out of old petrol tins, or to adapt a blow-pipe for 
removing paint to do a specialized job of superheating. 
I am thinking of the men who worked out the technique 
for making aeroplane oil, candles, etc., out of the local 
castor-beans. Twenty thousand types of wheat have 
been collected from the disordered agriculture of the 
uplands of the province and are being experimented on 
(at least that is the number I remember; there was 
certainly a roomful of little envelopes). Of course the 
sociologists, etc., have been given a lovely field to 
buzz in, suddenly put down in the middle of a network 
of tribes, and were at any rate going on their trips; 
I don’t know about the results. It may or may not give 
good results in the end to have industry moved back 
forcibly from the foreign ports. But getting the 
intellectuals out of Peking and making them look 
at “‘ the interior ’’ has been an obviously healthy change. 
I remember when the Arts Department was being 
moved from Changsha to Nan-yueh, about eighty miles 
further west, and the bus was waiting for the petrol 
ferry to come chugging slowly over one of the broad 
rivers, one of the colleagues said, “fancy finding 
this in the Interior.”” That was early in the great trek ; 
he was not yet used to the idea that there were petrol 
ferries for another thousand miles westward. (You 
understand that everybody I am mentioning is a Chinese, 
and normally from the Eastern seaboard.) 

The great moral puzzle about whether students 
ought to enlist has to be brought in somewhere. A lot 
of them did, early on, but later it was not encouraged ; 
for one thing, I gather, they got a name for complaining 
about the inefficiency of their superior officers, so that 
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one of the colleagues said gravely to me, “ it is considered 
that, at the front, students do more harm than soldiers.” 
A student wrote me an essay on this subject (not that 
he was asked for one, but it was on their minds rather) 
and told an appalling story of a Students’ Brigade in 
the defence of Shanghai, which insisted on being allowed 
to hold a particularly dangerous position, and then 
broke and ran and was shot down almost to a man by 
the regulars behind it. This showed, he wrote, with 
that Chinese phlegm which has so much more morgue 
than even the Englishman of legend ever achieved, that 
the student type is not really well suited to soldiering. 
Before the war the Peking students were an important 
centre of Chinese patriotism, making anti-Japanese 
riots and labouring to convert various bodies of troops, 
so that this later generation feels a bit out of it. The 
government view seems to be, firstly no doubt that 
China urgently needs skilled men, secondly that you 
don’t want a mass of students wandering about the 
country looking for the Red Army. This was certainly 
happening ; groups of students on Nan-Yueh would 
visit a series of professors asking for enough money 
to walk off and enlist, and you knew what chat meant ; 
they were heading north. It is partly perhaps to prevent 
that that the Central Government has been insisting 
that we must take a great increase of students for this 
year ; hard on the university, because it means lowering 
the standards. But I don’t tell this as any kind of scandal ; 
it is important by any reasonable method to lessen the 
danger of a north-y.-south civil war. And then again 
you might say that studying engineering or medicine 
is very proper, but to puzzle over my lectures on the 
poet Donne is surely a fantastic war-time occupation. 
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A student of economics brought this up in Mengtzu 
while we were swimming in a rather insanitary little 
pool used by the villagers for bathing their water-buffalo, 
and in passing I must tell any millionaire among my 
readers that no rubber toy for the bath has anything 
approaching the charm of a water-buffalo. It is curiously 
slimy, so that to hold on to its tail and try to climb on 
to its back as it heaves forward is one of the major 
sports. This student remarked that the opinions of a 
Middle School boy are always wrong; while he was 
a Middle School boy he had considered how best to 
serve his country, and had thought that the best thing 
to go in for was economics. But now, he said, we can 
see that the economists have been totally useless, while 
the literary students who can do Propaganda are very 
important. 

One thing the students do, and here it seems their 
dangerous tendency to criticism does no harm, is 
guerrilla work. You normally have an experienced 
sergeant over a group of fifty to two hundred men, 
but they need a man who can read messages and make 
political speeches, supposed to be of equal rank to the 
sergeant, and he is normally drawn from university 
or failed-university young men. What is remarkable 
is that they come back again. I was able to produce 
five at a dinner for an English visitor from five different 
northern provinces going right across to Peking. The 
guerrillas in Japanese conquered territory were simply 
and steadily under control of the Central Government, 
and after a year of this work the boys had been ordered 
to come back and do a bit more schooling. It struck 
me as an important point because it argues a sturdy 
amount of organization. 


THE HIGHLANDS 
(An extract from the Diary of Georgiana Sitwell) 


ParT IV 
Edited by OSBERT SITWELL 

My FATHER was one of the first English sportsmen who 
took shootings in Scotland, and nearly every year since 
his marriage he had rented a moor in the Highlands. 
On these occasions my mother accompanied him, and 
at first they lived at some inn in the neighbourhood. 
My mother often described to us the low rooms full 
of peat reek, the beds encased within three walls and 
shut off from the apartment on the fourth side by 
wooden doors, the dirty, bare-footed lass with long, 
unkempt hair who waited at table, the shepherd dogs 
walking in and out, up and down the passages, or lying 
on the door-mats to be tumbled over, with many other 
evidences of the discomforts to be encountered at that 
period in a Highland inn. 

Our excitement may be imagined when the day was 
settled for our start for the Highlands. Of course we 
knew without being regularly informed what was the 
import of the disappearance of various lesson books on 
Geography, Sums, and Grammar, which were not cordi- 
ally beloved. The heavy luggage, with stores of jam and 
hams and dried fruits, potted meats and eatables of all 
sorts, was dispatched, with the servants, gamekeeper, 
and dogs, to Hull a fortnight or more before we left 
home ourselves; together sometimes with one quiet 
old carriage horse. (My father never took his good 
horses for use on Highland roads.) Sometimes the 
voyages were stormy; I remember being very much 
ashamed of my selfish thought that all my dolls would 
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be drowned, on hearing on one occasion that the news- 
papers reported very tempestuous weather on the east 
coast. However, no catastrophe ever occurred during 
these voyages to the servants who made for Inverness 
or Aberdeen in summer, and returned in November 
by the same route, except that one or two of the shooting 
dogs died of sea sickness. 

The day of our start, our excitement, of course, 
reached its height. The servants packed all night; 
my mother, often till two in the morning. As for us 
children, we scarcely slept at all. Travelling was rare 
in those days. The carriages were probably ordered 
for about eight or nine o’clock, but before the railways 
little punctuality was needed, so they stood at the 
front door, often for an hour or more, we meanwhile 
running about and embracing dogs and birds and pets 
of all kinds, and old servants left behind.... At length, 
all our preparations concluded, our caravan drew up. 

It consisted of three carriages with post horses, a 
phaeton, a britschka, and a close chariot, the last usually 
occupied by my father and mother. Besides the seven 
children, there were with us two governesses, two or 
three nurses, a ladies’ maid, and two footmen; so 
our carriages were well filled. (But what, I wonder, 
would ladies’ maids of the present day think of sitting 
in the open dicky behind a carriage from eight in the 
morning till late at night for a week together, sometimes 
in snow, often in a succession of pouring wet weather, 
and without waterproofs—for nothing of the kind had 
then been invented? ...) When it was time to start, 
my father and mother came out and entered the first 
carriage, usually the phaeton—it would have been 
called high in these days, no driving box in front— 
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and with a child between them they set off, drawn by 
our own four beautiful bays with the postillions in 
dark green jackets and yellow striped waistcoats and, 
I think, green jockey caps. 

Then drew up the chariot, now well nigh an extinct 
vehicle,'a very gentleman-like-looking carriage, for it 
was very pretty, nor could it be crowded. There was 
only one seat inside, in which two grown people could 
sit comfortably, with perhaps a child as bodkin between 
them. It had four windows, one at each side, two in 
front, there was no driving seat, but a box to fit the 
place could be strapped on in front for travelling uses, 
and there were large flat pockets front and sides. There 
was an imperial, a large flat box for dresses, above on 
the flat roof, and a sword case fitted in behind the body 
of the carriage, also an odd shaped box, which might 
be equally used for a lady’s cap or headdresses. All 
were of neat dark leather. Behind there was a dicky, 
in which sat the valet, a footman, and lady’s maid. 
This carriage was drawn by a pair of horses with a 
postillion dressed in the colours of the inn he came 
from. Either the governess and elder girls, or the 
newest infant and nurse, tenanted it, as was deemed 
advisable. 

The third carriage was a britschka, a large two- 
seated conveyance, in which all the rest of the family 
were packed. It could open like our present landaus, 
but as it had (and necessarily for us) another imperial 
on the roof, it always remained shut. I think it possessed 
only two windows, one on either side, and the same 
box in front as on the chariot, where a driving seat, if 
wanted, might be put on instead. In the dicky behind 
sat another man and maid, and it was drawn by a pair 
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and postillion. As far as I recollect it was a roomy 
family carriage; my father always took care to have 
the neatest of the kind that could be made. The carriages 
were all dark green to match the livery. 

I recollect few incidents on the various journeys. 
Occasionally, when travellers were many, we were 
given unruly post horses, sometimes mail coach horses, 
rather trying to the nerves of the timorous, especially 
as the post-boys used to like to race other carriages, 
favoured by rival hostelries, along the road ; a practice 
which much excited my father’s anger. But we never 
met with any real accident, though we once or twice 
lost the lynch pin of a wheel and seemed saved by a 
miracle. I never remember but once a drunken post- 
boy, and that was at an unlucky moment, as my sisters 
Alice and Mary and I were the only tenants of the 
phaeton, and it was along a very lonely stretch of road. 
The man could hardly keep his seat on the horse. A 
passing coach at last, however, relieved us of him, and 
lent us a substitute to ride the stage. We travelled all 
that night over the Yorkshire wolds, white with many 
inches of snow, and found every accustomed inn along 
the road locked up on account of the coming railway. 
The cold was intense, and when we stopped to change 
horses we drank hot beer to keep ourselves from 
freezing. ... In this connection, I remember a ghastly 
story attaching to Invercauld, and how Mrs. Far- 
quharson’s mother had been caught in a snowstorm 
while crossing the spittal of Glenshee. The servants 
were, of course, riding in the open dicky. When she 
arrived at the inn, it was found that the footman and 
the maid were both corpses! They had died of the 
cold.... Nothing so horrible as this ever happened 
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tous: but I recollect travelling down from Scotland in 
1831 or 1832, the first year of the cholera. We had to 
pass through Newcastle, where it was said to have 
appeared, and we carried camphor bags sewn in the 
breasts of our frocks, and wore additional flannel under 
our clothes as the best preservatives. 

On another occasion, when arriving at Newcastle, 
we were obliged to sleep at the. Bagman’s Hotel there, 
the hostelry at which we usually stopped being full. 
And how much delighted were we with its comfort ! 
The bedrooms were very small but exquisitely clean, 
the beds excellent, and oh ! what muffins at our unusually 
sumptuous schoolroom tea. Truly the bagmen lived well. 

Every year on our journey to Scotland, we slept the 
first night at Ferrybridge, where a charming old land- 
lord and landlady always presented us with bunches of 
pinks from their lovely garden before we set out next 
morning. Our second day’s journey was to Rusheford, 
a comfortable inn standing by itself ; the next to Alnwick 
or Belford; and the fourth day to Edinburgh. But it 
was a very great fatigue for young children to be cooped 
up in carriages four days running, frequently from 
nine in the morning till long after dark, even in the 
summer transit; for we often went seventy or eighty 
miles a day. Sometimes we stopped at an inn in the 
middle of the day for a mutton-chop luncheon. I 
remember doing so at Renton House, Berwickshire, 
then a wayside inn. But oftener we took packets of 
sandwiches, bread and butter, and bottles of milk and 
tea, of which we much wearied. Again, when we 
reached the Highlands, we were occasionally allowed 
to get out and walk up the long mountainous roads, 
but not so in England, for it lost time; I think our 
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heavily laden carriages only went at the rate of six 
or seven miles an hour, though at that time fast mail- 
coaches reckoned on nine and a half or ten miles. 

Often the family were detained for many days in 
Edinburgh from illness contracted on the journey. 
And even if we were well, we usually remained there 
for a week to recruit ourselves. My mother’s fear of 
infection, and of scarlet fever in particular—which then, 
as now, was usually prevalent in the town—deprived 
us of the excitement of going round the shops; and 
as we grew older these yearly halts at Edinburgh were 
a good deal spoilt to us by visits to the dentist, and 
private dancing lessons. 

For the summer of 1830, when I was six years old, 
my father rented Kinrara, a lovely shooting-box belong- 
ing to the last Duke of Gordon, and for the first time 
we all accompanied him to Inverness-shire for the 
shooting season. The journey was impressed on my 
memory by the fact that at Belford, near Alnwick, 
one of our halting places for the night, we heard of 
the death of George the Fourth?; and the news, 
together with the melancholy tolling of our church 
bells, and the information that the dead King had been 
a very bad man, so depressed my spirits that I cried 
my eyes out all the evening. 

A few days after our arrival, when we were playing 
with our little greyhound “Fly ’’, one of us ran back 
into the house to fetch some milk for him, and returned 
from the kitchen with a bowl suitable for the purpose. 
My mother asked to look at it. It was most lovely 


1 George, fifth Duke of Gordon, born 2nd February, 1770, died roth June, 


1836. 
2 King George IV died on the 26th June, 1830. 
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blue Sévres! On inquiry she found that the whole 
of the crockery intended for the kitchen, servants’ hall, 
and housekeeper’s room, was either blue Sévres or 
Dresden; Fraser, the farmer who lived at the Mains 
and acted as agent, having left it out for that purpose. 

Kinrara was two days’ journey from Edinburgh, and 
we generally spent the night at Dunkeld or else at 
Kingussie, where there was a bare and wretched inn, 
hardly fit to lunch at. But we children thought Kinrara 
itself a perfect paradise. (Though at first we were rather 
alarmed when we found no less than nine bulls roaming 
about its large park. All of these, however, were got 
tid of with the exception of a black one which continued 
to be our terror till the end of the chapter.) Here for 
six years we spent the summer and autumn, delighting 
in the wild scenery and in the little difficulties, which 
only made the place more romantic in qur eyes. 

Certainly housekeeping was by no means easy. Loaf 
sugar could be procured from Kingussie, but coal at 
one and ninepence a barrel, and beef and mutton at 
fivepence a pound had to be obtained from Inverness, 
forty miles away. From there, too, by coach, came 
our bread, while the oatcakes were brought by a bare- 
footed woman, who one day informed us that she could 
not bring any more for a few days, as her house had 
been carried away by the river. However, she built it 
up again in two days. 

This was at the time of the celebrated Moray floods, 
when, as the story ran, a miller who lived on one stream, 
sent a messenger in hot haste across country to his 
landlord with his compliments, and a message that 
“ the river was coming”’. I can remember seeing hay- 
stacks, pigs, and the remains of houses carried down the 
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foaming Spey, which murmured as a rule so peacefully 
through the grounds, and hearing that a party of clergy- 
men who had gone to a meeting at the manse of Alvie 
had been obliged to go home in a boat along the high 
road. A bride and bridegroom, Sir Francis and Lady 
Mackenzie,! who were on their wedding tour and about 
to visit us, were kept out all one night from the 
impossibility of crossing the foaming torrent of the 
Findhorn—a situation more romantic than pleasant. 

I can remember but little of the country about Kinrara, 
being too young to join in the expeditions of the elders 
of the party, and the two approaches, each about two 
miles long, were usually the furthest extent of my 
wanderings. But lovely were the breezy knolls, the 
wooded hills, and wild moorlands which lay within 
these boundaries. Our French and English governesses 
permitted us frequently to take our lessons out of doors, 
and great was our amusement and secret delight on 
one day finding a lesson-book, Rollin’s Ancient History, 
chewed by a cow, so that a few half-masticated leaves 
alone remained. Sometimes, for a birthday treat, we 
were allowed to take our dinner to a neighbouring hill 
or lake, the distance being covered by my mother and 
her guests in the pony carriage, and by us in a common 
cart. On Loch Morley, on one occasion, an eagle 
descended and seized all the fish prepared for our 
dinner, before the Highlanders in attendance had become 
alive to the danger. 

We had many visitors at Kinrara, but I can place 
them in no order; my uncle Sir James Parke, afterward 


1 Sir Francis Mackenzie, 5th Bart., of Gairloch, Co. Ross (1798-1843) : 
married August, 1829, Kythe Caroline, eldest daughter of John Smith- 
Wright, whose second wife was Caroline, Lady Sitwell. (Editor’s note.) 
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Lord Wensleydale, and his pretty, charming young 
daughter, afterward Lady Ridley; my grandfather, 
Craufurd Tait, then very paralytic and helpless, to 
whom, though only six years old, I was ordered to 
read the newspapers. My Aunt Marion, too, came to 
Kinrara, and there passed the days of her courtship with 
Mr. Wildman, and we were childishly delighted at 
finding them both drinking their coffee out of the 
same cup. Sir Frederick Stovin, described by one of 
the Highlanders as “ the chiel with the lang nose and an 
a’ ful sweerer”’, was another guest, and so was our 
fantastic neighbour in Derbyshire, Mr. de Rodes, of 
Barlborough, who—though a clergyman—arrayed his 
burly form in a magnificent suit of gaudy tartan after 
the model of George the Fourth. 

Every year we had a dance for servants and ghillies, 
and I remember well the beautiful dancing of Cluny 
Macpherson, and our difficulty in avoiding the invita- 
tions of the old shepherd, who was not over-clean. 
The latter was a great friend of ours, and one day brought 
us a large horned goat, which my mother would not 
allow us to accept, for a present. But, dead or alive, he 
was determined we should have it. A loud scream, and 
the poor goat lay stretched on the kitchen floor! Of 
course we were obliged to eat some of it for dinner 
next day. After this, he brought us a beautiful little 
kid, which proved a most affectionate companion, and 
beyond once jumping through the schoolroom window, 
and occasionally making its way upstairs and lying 
on our beds, was far from mischievous. 

The last autumn we were at Kinrara, the house took 
fire. One dark October morning at three o’clock, 
Macdonald, the gamekeeper, came up to the house 
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from the farm to make preparations for a deer stalking 
expedition. As he marched up the narrow path, he 
thought the landscape above the house was unusually 
misty, and, coming nearer, saw smoke issuing from 
the windows. Never shall I forget his loud voice ringing 
through the passage on each side of which lay our 
nurseries, as we were snatched up and hurried in a 
stupor of fear down the staircase; to the lowermost 
steps of which the flames were already reaching. Through 
an open gap in the wall, an abyss of fire glowed like 
a glimpse of hell, and, terrified, I turned my eyes away. 
Five minutes more, and we should all have been burnt 
in our beds, or forced to leave from the windows by 
ladders. As it was, by pulling down a partition and 
thus disconnecting the house, only the kitchen and 
servants’ wing was destroyed. We were all carried to 
a distant room on the ground floor, where my sister 
Lucy, for the moment supposed to be missing, was 
found asleep in a servant’s arms, having never awakened 
from her slumber. It is strange that my sister Alice 
has, for the second time in her life, experienced the 
horrors of a midnight fire, at the burning of Wynnstay, 
Sir Watkin Wynn’s place, where she was on a visit. 
(Old Lear—the same man who was woken by the 
fire at Kinrara when sitting up in the kitchen to call 
the gentlemen who were going deer stalking—once 
captured some poachers in a very curious way. He 
met two or three men, and made them follow him by 
pointing at them an object that gleamed in the moon- 
light and which they all took to be a pistol, though it 
was really only a door key.) 

I believe all the Duke of Gordon’s other houses had 
been destroyed by fire, and that this was the last. The 

Cc 
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Duke never came to Kinrara whilst we were there, 
but I remember our coming suddenly on a carriage and 
four one day, in a distant part of the park, and my little 
brother and a valet at the back of the carriage keeping 
up a lively skirmish with their caps, which they threw 
at each other, till a good-natured old face looked out 
laughing. 

We always attended the Scottish Established church 
at Alvie on Sunday morning, and had service at home 
for ourselves and servants in the afternoon. The old 
Minister, Mr. Macdonald, astonished us with the broad- 
ness of his Scotch, and the vehemence with which he 
thumped the pulpit. He had had three wives and twenty- 
four children and, shortly after we left, married anew, 
a girl of seventeen ! 

After six years we left Kinrara. I shall never forget 
its pretty drawing-rooms, one of which was our school- 
room, the Indian bird papers, the green tartan curtains 
in the dining-room windows, surmounted by rough 
shields and crossed claymores, or the lovely picture of 
the beautiful Duchess by Gainsborough which captivated 
our childish imaginations. The beautiful Duchess, 
famed for her vainglory as for her beauty, lay buried 
in the middle of a grove of Scotch firs near the river, 
straight walls led to the grove and to an obelisk on 
which, besides her epitaph, was inscribed by her desire 
a list of her sons and daughters, with the names of the 
Dukes and Duchesses to whom she had married them. 

The two or three succeeding autumns after we left 
Kinrara, we spent at Scarborough, having taken a 
house on the Cliff, with a parlour looking on the sea. 


+ The Scarborough Herald of 8th November, 1838, in its list of visitors 
gives “ Sitwell, Sir George and Lady, 12 Cliff”. (Editor’s note.) 
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We drove from Renishaw in a britschka, my father’s 
horses being sent on to Malton. One night was spent 
at York, and one at Malton. The old approach to the 
town was through the Valley, and up the road to the 
left which leads toward Christ Church. Upon the 
site of the Esplanade stood no houses, only cornfields ; 
it was said that if houses were built there they would 
be uninhabitable, and that no horses could face the hill. 
The Spa, kept by an old sailor, had only a wooden 
platform and steps, the grounds were rough and no 
garden then existed. Much of our time we spent driving 
with our mother on the sands along the water-edge, 
for it was supposed that we obtained there the fullest 
benefit from the sea air. The Miss Cromptons were 
at that time the queens of Scarborough society and gave 
dinner parties, sometimes taking their guests on to 
the theatre afterward. 

After these two or three visits we again spent the 
summers and autumns in Scotland. In 1837 we rented 
Birkhall, near Ballater, for three years, from Mr. Gordon, 
of Abergeldie. After that my father took Balmoral 
for a like period from Sir Robert Gordon, a brother of 
Lord Aberdeen. My father paid £500 a year as rent 
for Balmoral, and I believe £300 a year for Birkhall. 


WAR AND POETRY 
1914-18 
First Phase: The Eager Sacrifice 
By EDGELL RICKWORD 


THE First Woritp War appreciably stimulated the 
production of poetry in England. By 1919, an antholo- 
gist! could write that she had searched through five 
hundred volumes of verse which had a sufficiently 
close connection with that event to have been included 
in the Library of the War Museum. To these must be 
added the many poems in the periodical press which 
were never resurrected. 

The relative quality of the verse of this period cannot 
be summarily assessed. The bulk of it, no doubt, 
remained conventional in diction and effete in sentiment. 
But the unprecedented situation demanded an urgency 
of expression which tended to break down stylistic 
habits and bring about a closer correspondence between 
the emotion and the literary form. The innovations 
already associated with the younger school of poets, 
the New Numbers group, for instance, such as the use 
of everyday language and of imagery drawn from our 
industrialized environment, quickly became common 
usage. The novelty, for intellectuals, of knowing that 
they were sharing the experience and feelings of multi- 
tudes, acted as an incentive to the abandonment of 
poeticisms. So that, whatever its intrinsic value, this 
verse is significant as a commentary on certain widely- 


felt reactions to the successive phases of the armed 
conflict. 


1 Valour and Vision; Poems of the War, Collected and Edited by 
Jacqueline T. Trotter. 
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In the solemnity of the war’s outbreak, verse was 
promoted from its hole-and-corner existence as a 
space-filler to a position of some responsibility. It 
was called on to reinforce not only the arguments of 
The Times leader-writer, but, what is more surprising, 
the rousing calls in the popular press of such stern 
patriots as Horatio Bottomley. 

For the first few weeks, these poems were in the 
main metrical interpretations of the official version of 
the circumstances in which the long-admitted and to 
some extent “ popularized ”’ trade rivalry with Germany 
had deteriorated into actual warfare. There is nothing 
personal, no quiver of individual sensibility, at this 
stage. Two main arguments are employed for fixing 
the responsibility for the outbreak on Germany—the 
violation of Belgium’s technical! neutrality, in the 
easily assimilable form of the “scrap of paper”’ story ; 
and for slightly more sophisticated circles, that of 
ideological incompatibility. It was argued that the 
Prussian State was dominated by a philosophy which 
asserted the supremacy of force over law, and the harsh 
names of Nietzche and Treitzche became familiar to 
millions as a horrid contrast to the mild Platonism of 
British statesmanship. How could a civilized and cultured 
nation react but by welcoming the inevitable sacrifice 
involved in taking up arms to restore the paramountcy 
of law and justice in determining the relations between 


the peoples ? 
Most of the writers with established reputations 


1 “ The neutrality of Belgium was indeed already a by-word in the European 
Chancelleries as long ago as when I myself was in diplomacy (and I left it 
in 1870)—nor would anyone then have been shocked at the treaties concern- 
ing it being treated as scraps of paper... .” W. S. Blunt, My Diaries, 
under date 5th August, 1914. 
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contributed their quota promptly, though only the old 
spell-binder Kipling 1 and the saturnine Hardy,” uneasily 
self-committal, produced work which still evokes some 
emotion apart from the ominousness of the occasion. 
These newspaper pieces were quickly collected and 
published in book form.? There are some fifty of them, 
dating only from the beginning of war in August to 
early September. 

The main line of attack is directed against the Kaiser’s 
perfidy in the matter of treaties and the particularly 
ruthless use of force which characterized Prussian 
methods of warfare. There is frequent and bitter 
sarcasm at the Kaiser’s notorious insolence in claiming 
the direct approval of the Almighty for each stroke of 
Teutonic policy, a habit of his which is pilloried as 
particularly ludicrous since it is universally recognized 
that Divine intervention has always been on the side 
of Britain’s historic mission. These themes are repeated 
with varying degrees of dignity and an unbroken moral 
complacency throughout the book. It would be tedious 
to illustrate every facet of the argument and one or 
two examples must be sufficient. Typical is a poem by 
William Watson (knighted 1917), inventor of the 
famous phrase ‘Abdul the Damned”, and now 
repeating that success with his designation of the Kaiser 
as ““ The Man Forsworn ”’ :— 

Who draws to-day the unrighteous sword ? 
Behold him stand, the Man Forsworn, 

The warrior of the faithless word, 
The pledge disowned, the covenant torn... . 

2 “For All we Have and Are.” 


3 Song of the Soldiers. 


* Songs and Sonnets for England in War Time. 3rd Edition, January, 
1915. 
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The rhymes sword and word did particularly valuable 
work at this early stage of the war, since with suitable 
adjectives their significance was reversible, e.g. when 
referring to the Allies, pledgéd word/unflinching sword. 

It is interesting to note that at this date, in contrast to 
what was to come, all the imagery is drawn from medieval 
warfare, the carry-over from the romantic medievalism 
which was the subject-matter of so much nineteenth 
century verse. Armour, shields, darts, lances, and 
swords abound, but there is hardly mention of a rifle 
and certainly none of a machine-gun. It is true that 
the British Army was said to be inadequately supplied 
with this weapon, but it certainly had a number of 
them. However, these poets dwelt in a world where such 
realistic considerations were disdained: addressing 
our Ally France, Watson goes on :— 

You that have linked your might with ours, 
To break his pride who breaks the laws, 

You wear to-day, mid perjured Powers, 
The armour of a righteous cause. 

It is not much remembered now, perhaps, that the 
Liberal sentiment of the time claimed to be antagonistic 
to the “‘ backward ’’, semi-absolutist monarchical systems 
of the Central Empires, and this fact accounts for the 
following outburst :— 

Let us a League of Man proclaim 

Against such knavery ’neath a crown... . 
Shall all the false and creeping things 

Find a last refuge among Kings ? 

Just in time, however, Watson remembers the British 
constitutional monarchy, and our Romanoff ally, who 
ruled without a constitution at all, and takes the oppor- 
tunity to work in a handsome tribute to both these 


crowned heads :— 
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At least on this unageing throne, 
That baffles the long siege of Time, 
We have a monarch of our own 
To whom a crime is still a crime ; 
And pure in aim there sits afar 
The patient, silent, storm-worn Czar. 


In fairness to Watson it must be said that the secret 
treaties by which the Czar was to extend his dominions 
to Constantinople and Galicia were not published till 
the end of 1917. 

The German people were not yet the “Huns” they 
collectively became when an elaborate hate-mythology 
had grown up. Care was taken to distinguish between 
the masses and their tyrannical ruler. We cast no slur 
on them, says Watson, only, as democrats, we permit 
ourselves to criticize their political docility :— 


Our wonder is that they so long 
Suffer ungalled his bit and spur. 


And in the same spirit William Archer (in the Daily 
News, the Liberal organ) called for a crusade to 
“pulverize the Moloch-image”, not for imperial 
agerandizement but with the object of freeing “‘ the 
workers, thinkers and singers”, and restoring them 
to their saner selves for the service of mankind. 

The most explicit statement of this therapeutic 
intention in the Allies’ war-aims—it hurts, but it is 
for your own good—was provided by Eden Philpotts 
in a piece called Germania :— 


Surgeon her, world ! Let myriad scalpels bright 
Flash in her sores with all thy bitter might... . 


and he goes on to expound the view that “we do not 
smite a nation but a pest’’. Germania, being possessed 
of devils and mad with her woes, wounds a world 
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otherwise her friend. But “given a German government 
we could trust”’, he continues :— 
But cast her devils down, 
And broken, humbled, contrite, healed, and sane 
Oh may she shine her glorious self again— 
Pearl in Europa’s crown. 

The demonstration of the political unity of the 
Empire naturally did not pass unrecognized. There is 
no laborious artistry in Harold Begbie’s improvisations 
on this theme :— 

Canada cries, We are coming! And Australasia, We come ! 
And as this piece appeared on 11th August, one week 
after the declaration of war, it would seem that intuition 
rather than mere information dictated this tribute to the 
spontaneous loyalty of the three hundred and fifty 
million subjects who constitute the “ brightest jewel ”’ 
in the British crown :— 

And the Men of Ind bear witness—We have grumbled, but now 
no more 5 

We have shared your plentiful righteous Peace, we will share 
your righteous War. 

It may be admitted at this distance of time that the 
technical accomplishment of these pieces seems in general 
hardly adequate to their fateful content; their style is 
old-fashioned even for 1914. They were clearly intended 
for the big public which consumes verse only under 
extreme emotional compulsion. For the narrower, but 
relatively influential circles, which fostered a sceptical 
or “enlightened” attitude to international issues, 
a different approach was necessary. The intellectuals 
clustered round the Nation, the New Statesman, the 
Poetry Bookshop, had pacific, or actually pacifist, 
inclinations, which should, it seems, have set them at 
variance with the rapidly engendered war-fever. There 
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had to be a pause whilst their poetic representatives 
absorbed inspiration from the unprecedented stress and 
strain of the national crisis. It was the first war in modern 
history in which this particularly articulate section of 
the community found itself materially implicated. To 
what faith should they testify now? How were they 
to reconcile the moral with the practical, how were 
they to support the war without sanctioning war itself, 
without destroying the current assumption that civiliza- 
tion had outgrown the era of warfare ? Such problems, 
of course, were not to be worked out in poetry, but 
they provided the material, the conflict of impulses, 
from which the emotion had to develop. As far as 
rationalization went, the theory of the war to end war 
seems to have resolved these contradictions. Hence 
the possibility of producing a sophisticated verse, muted 
in key, eschewing crude heroics, and less obviously 
complacent than the topical journalese I have quoted 
above, but contributing at any rate no less to the 
psychological unity the circumstances required. In 
such quarters, it would be a new satisfaction to sink 
from an eminent but somewhat embarrassing isolation 
into the stream of popular feeling, but this identification 
with the war-effort finds expression in a conspicuously 
undefined idealism. Masefield’s August 2974 must be 
recognized as a consummate success in that kind of 
writing. He puts his thoughts in the mind of an 


agricultural labourer, who, on hearing the news of the 
declaration of war 


went discouraged home 
And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 
With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 
As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind. 
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How then to describe the force that could break this 
almost animal attachment to place, this immersion in 
the rhythm of seasonal labour and drive him to an 
“uncouth ”’ death in far-off country ? In Marlborough’s 
or Wellington’s day it would have been the loss of his 
land, or the press-gang, or the chance of getting out 
of a scrape. But all such material contingencies would 
have been inadequate to feed the modern war-machine ; 
he was to die, said Masefield :-— 
For some idea but dimly understood 


Of an English city never built by hands 
Which love of England prompted and made good. 


Masefield was not singular in his prognosis. We may 
compare with it a passage in one of Rupert Brooke’s 
letters :-— 


“* All these people at the front who are fighting muddledly 
enough for some idea called England—it’s some faint shadowing 
of goodness and loveliness they have in their hearts to die 
1Ot 


Although any greater clarification of the purpose of 
the war eluded the poets, they were all at one in endorsing 
it on that shadowy basis. There even seemed something 
majestic in the thought of a whole people setting out 
on a course whose ultimate objective they were ignorant 
of :-— 

There is not anything more wonderful 
Than a great people moving towards the deep 
Of an unguessed and unfeared future... . 


John Freeman, Happy is England Now. 


Another and by no means insignificant component 
of the mental attitude of the time was the notion that 
a long period of comparative peace had softened the 
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moral fibre of Englishmen, that they had become 
decadent, selfish, spiritually inert, and that they would 
emerge tempered and refined from the crucible of war. 
I choose one example from many because it has at least 
the merit of concision. After enumerating such features 
of decadence as “ the sloth, the intellectual pride; the 
trivial jest, the lawless dreams, the cynic art”’, Alfred 
Noyes concludes :— 


The fire, the fire that made her? great 
Once more upon her altar burns. 

Once more, redeemed and healed and whole, 

She moves to the Eternal Goal. 


That such, in its main lines, was the collective mood 
of the intelligentsia, at any rate, is borne out by a mass 
of printed evidence and it is confirmed by the special 
case of Rupert Brooke, who had his finger very close 
to the pulse of these circles. He writes from the camp 
where he was in training in October, 1914: 


‘England is remarkable. I wish I had the time to describe it. 
But this job keeps one so darned tired, and so stupid, that 
I haven’t the words. There are a few people who’ve been so 
anti-war before, or so suspicious of diplomacy, that they feel 
rather out of the national feeling. But it’s astonishing how 
the ‘intellectuals ’ have taken on new jobs. No, not astonishing ; 
but impressive.” 


All the verse so far quoted was written without 
any actual experience of warfare. Brooke, however, 
by this time had made a brief acquaintance with the 
reality, for he took part in the attempted defence of 
Antwerp by the Royal Naval Division and its almost 
simultaneous retreat. A few months later his grave was 


1 England. 
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dug on the: legendary island in the Aegean Sea. It was 
in the interval before the end of 1914 that he wrote the 
sonnets which consecrated him the poet of sacrificed 
youth. 

Brooke became so outstandingly the symbol of a 
generation, both in its promise and in its fate, his sonnets 
were so widely acclaimed as the authentic expression 
of all the most healthy impulses in the nation, that it is 
worth while examining the less-immediate origins of 
the mood in which he contemplated the certainty of 
premature death. He was the gifted but unspoilt favourite 
of fortune, who seemed to all who knew him the glorious 
incarnation of the spirit of youth. Everything conspired 
to show him the sunny side of life. He had crowds of 
interesting acquaintances, he travelled, and for a spell 
basked in the paradisal atmosphere of the South Sea 
Islands. He accepted these bounties but did not surrender 
his judgment to them. Behind the golden fagade he 
sensed something which threw a blight on England and 
whose shadow he felt advancing over the South Seas 
even whilst he lounged on its silvery beaches. He had 
looked for a name for this menace years before, when 
he wrote : 

“T sometimes wonder whether this Commercialism, or 
Competition, or whatever the filthy infection is, hasn’t spread 
too far, and whether the best hope isn’t in some kind of 
upheaval.” 


The Fabianism to which he gave a temporary and 
critical adherence was but weak magic to exorcise such 
a spectre, as he certainly felt and partially understood. 
He was temperamentally more attracted to the Distributi- 
vists’ utopia than to the enlightened self-interest of the 
successors of the utilitarians. But whatever the precise 
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nature of the political doctrine he might have come to 
accept, it would surely have taken some form of increasing 
co-operation among men, and have been the very 
opposite of the “filthy infection”? which dominated 
the world he had to live in. And yet he gave his life, 
and what would have counted more with the poet, 
the last fruit of his talent, to support the most violent 
manifestation of that very competition he had inveighed 
against. That paradoxical outcome of the most unselfish 
impulse was not peculiar to Brooke, but was one to 
which the most generous minds of all the warring 
nations found themselves committed, for a time. 

That Brooke was sensitive to the conflict between the 
deeper human need and the immediate issue which faced 
him is evident in a passage in a letter he wrote about the 
same time as he was meditating his famous sonnets :— 

“The central purpose of my life, the aim and end of it 
now, the thing God wants of me, is to get good at beating 

Germans. That’s sure. But that isn’t what it was. What it 

was, I never knew; and God knows I never found it. But 


it reached out deeply for other things than my present need. .. . 
And yet, all’s well. I’m the happiest person in the world.” 


There is an underlying desperation in the tone in 
which he announces his acceptance. The shifting of 
the thought back and forth between the desired and 
the actual shows that reason and emotion were at war, 
and the emotion wins only by a high-pitched assertion 
which silences the unanswered questioning. 

This uncertainty is very marked in the first of the 
7914 sonnets, Now, God be thanked who has matched us 
with Fis hour. Hardly a line follows grammatically 
from the preceding one, and the impulsive character 
of the decision is emphasized by the metaphor :— 
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as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary. 


In sonnets one and three the ordeal of war is welcomed 
as regenerating the sense of honour and nobility which 
had been stifled under the listlessness and self-seeking 
of peace. (Compare the quotation above from Alfred 
Noyes.) If this springs partly from a subjective mood, 
it is not entirely without a basis in reality. It is an 
expression of the fact that as things were youth could 
find no enthralling purpose in everyday life to develop 
its potential energies. But the dearth of opportunity 
in the social environment is interpreted as a moral 
delinquency which can be redeemed by the sacrifice of 
the frustrated individuality. And yet, in sonnet four, 
the dead are reconciled to their fate because of the 
richness of the experience which they have absorbed 
from the living world. Finally, in sonnet five, the most 
coherent of the sequence, Brooke asserts the immortality 
of the poet’s mind, a pulse in the eternal mind, no less, 
radiating back to earth the beneficent influences a peace- 
ful and gentle England had blessed him with. 

It would have been impossible to concoct consciously 
a more persuasive appeal to the emotions, to the 
acceptance of a destiny against which reason might have 
advanced many protests if there had seemed any other 
alternative to the vacuity of mere personal irresponsibility. 
The versatile intelligence of Mr. Winston Churchill 
was quick to appraise the value of these sonnets for 
determining the mood of an important section of the 
civilian armies then in process of formation. In the 
obituary notice which he wrote for The Times when 
the news of Brooke’s pathetic death was received, he 
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stressed the fatal relevance of Brooke’s poetic legacy 
to his contemporaries :— 

“ During the last few months of his life, months of prepara- 
tion in gallant comradeship and open-air, the poet-soldier 
told with all the simple force of genius the sorrow of youth 
about to die, and the sure triumphant consolations of a sincere 
and valiant spirit... . 

‘““The thoughts to which he gave expression in the very 
few incomparable war sonnets which he has left behind will 
be shared by many thousands of young men moving resolutely 
and blithely forward into this, the hardest, the cruellest, and 
the least rewarded of all the wars that men have fought.” 4 


Churchill, of course, had never shared the ignorant 
delusion of the early days of the war that “it would 
all be over by Christmas’. And as the military opera- 
tions developed into a stalemate on the Western Front, 
the vast scale of the struggle which was to come had 
to be more generally understood, since it would have 
been dangerous for facile illusions to persist. So it is 
natural that at this juncture The Times should have 
published a poem which in its cold sacrificial frenzy 
outdoes anything which had preceded it, reaching far 
beyond mere self-immolation to cast all the males of 
the family in the path of the approaching Juggernaut :— 

Sons and brothers 
Take for armoury, 


All love’s jewels 
Crushed, thy warpath be. 


This was written by Elizabeth Bridges, deputizing 
as it were for the Poet Laureate, whose obstinate silence 
at this time was probably the effect of artistic rectitude. 


1 This, and the other quotations from Brooke’s letters, are from the 


Memoir by E[dward] M[arsh] prefixed to the Collected Poems of Rupert 
Brooke, 1918. 
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This seemed an inadequate excuse to the vulgar press, 
whose recriminations, however, were to prove 
unfounded. For Robert Bridges was to redeem himself 
from any imputation of aloofness towards the patriotic 
efforts of his countrymen—and not least by the 
anthology The Spirit of Man which he compiled as a 
testimony to the faith “ that Man is a spiritual being ”’, 
the proper work of whose mind “is to interpret the 
world according to his higher nature, and to conquer 
the material aspects of the world so as to bring them 
into subjection to the spirit’. 

This compilation found its way into the pockets of 
many thousands of soldiers and was admirably designed 
to console them when the obstacles to their prescribed 
task must have seemed all but insuperable. But lest 
any of his readers should take too abstract or inclusive 
a view of the frontiers of the human spirit, a Preface 
indicts “the various Teutonic states that have been 
subjugated by Prussia” as apostates from spirituality ; 
and Goethe, Kant, and Heine are by a retrospective 
condemnation banished from his pages :— 


“We had accounted our cousins as honest and virtuous 
folk ; some of us have well-loved friends among them whom 
we have heard earnestly and bitterly deplore the evil spirit 
that was dominating their country: but we now see them all 
united in a wild enthusiasm for the great scheme of tyranny, 
as unscrupulous in their means as in their motives, and obedient 
to military regulations for cruelty, terrorism, and devastation.” 


I have anticipated a little, since The Spirit of Man 
was not published till 1916, but it is the consummation 
of that ideological mobilization whose first crude 
attempts or eloquent premonitions we have seen examples 
of. Bridges employed his erudition and exquisite literary 
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taste in festooning the, war-machine of the Triple Entente 
with the visions and the ecstasies of two thousand years 
of human aspiration. But whilst he was culling those 
unfading flowers, other men were gathering the fruit of 
new experience. From the ranks of the citizen armies, 
when they faced each other in squalor and tedium and 
agony, strange and terrible testimonies were to arise. 


~GEORGE BARKER 
By AUDREY BEECHAM 


LAMENT AND TRIUMPH represents George Barker’s 
seventh published work ; his fifth book of poems. Both 
in technique and in the maturing of his thought and 
emotional reactions, the development has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid. And for this reason the progress he has 
made, since the first book of poems appeared in 1933, is 
worthy of a detailed consideration. Mr. Barker has 
always been an interesting poet; but his earlier work 
was often difficult to read and sometimes even dis- 
tasteful. Words seemed to be forced into their context, 
images rammed together with an incongruity which 
may have been intentional, but which produced only 
a jarring irritation in the reader. Again, his preoccupa- 
tion with the sound-meaning of a word would lead him 
to overplay it disastrously, as in Luctus in Morte Infantis 
Poems (Faber, 1935) : 


O in summer he came with roses 
And with them rose 

Over the rose trees, and over 

The mountains and the roseate clouds, 


With the early poems, the reader was often bogged by 
a perplexing syntax which, although it aimed at con- 
ciseness or a deliberate ambiguity, would slow up the 
reading of a poem or bring it to a complete standstill. 
We find such a passage in the best of his Thirty Pre- 
liminary Poems (Parton Press, 1933) : 
The immeasurable expanses of despair 


Reach beyond any imaginable where 
From this trick point the present ; 
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But these were hopeful vices. For they showed that 
Mr. Barker was determined to forge a technique of his 
own, and would not be content to lapse into one of the 
accepted forms of his contemporaries, which to the 
modern poet is a danger greater than that of lapsing into 
the traditional form of a predecessor. Mr. Barker has 
now adopted a syntax and system of punctuation which 
is more conventional, but still unmistakably his own. 
Its chief virtue lies in its unobtrusiveness : that is to say, 
it is flexible to the requirements of his poetry, without 
being unintelligible. By grinding down sentences in the 
past, he has learnt how to combine the greatest possible 
economy with the maximum of effect; and from a 
previous, perhaps exaggerated, concentration on sound 
values he has learnt to master the subtleties of assonance 
and half-rhyme. This last achievement is one of the 
most important technical aspects of his work. For the 
tendency, among modern poets during the last few years, 
has been to disregard the sound of words and to concen- 
trate solely on the images and thoughts these recreate. 

There is still, however, room for improvement. 
Sometimes, even in Mr. Barker’s best poems, we come 
across an inexplicable lapse; and the jarring awkward- 
ness of one phrase may ruin, with its effect of bathos, a 
whole stanza. Nor is the punctuation always successful. 
In one of the Holy Poems of Lament and Triumph, the 
following lines occur : 

Turn back the mad tides of the time with Truth 

Whose moon can move the seas behind the breast 

With a wink of wonder or a gaze of God. 
The absence of a comma after the word “ breast ”? can 
be justified by the fact that this word occurs at the end of 
a line and therefore is followed by a natural pause. But 
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the omission of the comma in the last line, between the 
word “gaze’’ and “of God’’, does not gain for the 
verse in ambiguity as much as it loses for it by 
confusion. 

One striking change to be noted in Lament and 
Triumph, is the disappearance of the death theme which 
dominated all this poet’s earlier work, particularly the 
prose works: Alanna Autumnal (Wishart, 1933) and 
Janus (Faber, 1935). Occasionally it crops up again in 
his premonitions of destruction ; and in the poem, O 
Who will Speak from a Womb or a Cloud ?! there is 
expressed a yearning for the knowledge and experience 
death will bring. But apart from rare instances, the 
obsession would appear to have exorcised itself from his 
work ; or to have gone, at least, into temporary abeyance. 

Poverty and the consequences of poverty still haunt 
these poems; and of his own childhood Mr. Barker 
writes : 


Now I know what was wanting in my youth, 
It was not water or a loving mouth. 

It was what makes the apple-tree grow big, 
The mountain fall, and the minnow die. 

It was hard cash I needed at my root. 


From this source the ghost of conscience arises, and turns 
about him “ like a lost eagle ”’, following and accusing. 
Even from a vision of Shelley’s tear it rises saying : 
“From tears and blood I spring in sorrow and anger, 
The long anonymous inhabitant of dearth. 


I’m Wat Tyler’s wife and Robert Owen’s lover, 
From whom you also came starving at birth. 


Remember me when the rose is too close, 
Or when the triumphant dove coos sweetly 


1 Life and Letters To-day, No. 17. 
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Filling the world with love, do not forget me. 
I shall be here, the tenant of my woes.” 
Later in the same poem, Vision of England ’38, the ghost 
appears again, as the wife of England who “ roves in the 
North ”’. ; 
“I am the North”, she said, “‘ whom the South follows 
Like bailiff or police who demand my money. 


He caught me on the road and rifled my mine, 
Took the gold from my teeth and left me hollow. 


Write it in your lines, O write it red, 

I starve with my children on the northern seaboard. 
Warn well the pot-bellied and the over-fed, 

T’ll have their hearts to fill my echoing cupboard.” 


In Poems (Faber, 1935) in Northumberland, Bound 
Down, Mr. Barker dealt with this same subject of the 
exploited, hungry North. The poem ended : 


Northumberland (ah Clitheroe !) 
To black dust pressed. 


And Calamiterror (Faber, 1937), although its scope 
covered far wider problems than those of social injustice, 
nevertheless returned continually to that theme and, 
unable to digest its own vast content, ended on a weak 
and unsatisfying note : 

....And my mother world, with bomb holes in her 

bosom, 
Goes gradually on, with the myriad of me at her breast. 


In Lament and Triumph, however, thereis far greater sure- 
ness of touch; and Vision of England ’38, one of the 
best long poems which Mr. Barker has yet written, con- 
cludes with optimism and strength : 


Where is the Cappadocian for that throat 
To cut the health and wealth of England loose ? 
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O Political Prince, from this rock release 
The national man and woman, who groan ! 


I see him rise sweating from the North, 

Up from the deep shaft or the steel yard :-— 

He comes down not drummed or crowned or starred, 
But nevertheless inheritor of the earth. 


O equitable stars hasten that liberation ! 


Whether the world to-day gives reason for increased 
optimism is not the point. Mr. Barker has never identified 
himself with political action, and would not therefore be 
likely to suffer a setback on account of a temporary 
defeat of progressive forces all over the world. He 
watches, with the mind of an artist, events which to a 
politician may have a very different significance. And 
because he is content to remain first and foremost a poet, 
rather than a politician, his Elegy on Spain is one of the 
most successful poems dealing with a political subject 
which have appeared during the last decade. Of Spain he 
can write: 

O bold bull in the ring, old ox at the wheel, 
Sold for a song on the lips of a Hitler, 

No halter shall hold you down to the bloody altar 
Longer than life takes to rise again from slaughter. 


This flower Freedom needs blood at the roots, 

Its shoots spring from your wounds, and the bomb 
Booming among the ruins of your houses, arouses 
Generation and generation from the grave 

To slave at your side for future liberation. 

Those who die with five stars in their hands 

Hand on their ghosts to guard a yard of land 

From the boot of the landlord and the band of war. 


At evening is red the sky over us all. 
Shall our fiery funeral not raise to-morrow also ? 
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So shall the order of love from death’s disorder 
Broader than Russia arise and bring in the day. 

Sleep gives us dreams that the morning dissolves, 

But borne on death we reach the bourne of dreams. 
Seems blood too bitter a bargain to pay for that day ? 
Too bitter a bargain, or too far a day ? 


Draw then the red sky over his eyes, and Sleep 
Keep Orion silent above him, and no wind move 
Love’s leaves covering him at the French border. 
The marauder snuffles among his guts for a night: 
Right is capsized: but Spain shall not drown, 

For grown to a giantess overnight arises, 

Blazes like morning, Venus on a bleeding sea, 


She, he, shall stretch her limbs in liberty. 


The figure of William Blake has been to this writer an 
important and recurrent symbol. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Love should appear at times to be the sole 
force that can halt the destruction of civilization : 


Therefore I look with Love. Gaze, great heart, 
On this inhuman fury until the blaze of hate 
Creates itself the martyrdom of fate. 


How an abstract principle, such as Love, can be applied 
is not primarily the poet’s concern. Mr. Barker does not, 
however, underestimate the difficulties which must first 
be understood and overcome before we can ever 
hope to: 


.... level out the outrageous crags of hate 
To those great valleys where our love can slant 
Like light at morning that restores the plant ! 


Everywhere he sees the juxtaposition of love and 
hatred, tenderness and violence, even among the sym- 
bolic stars themselves : 
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.... Slow, slow the stellar cycles, 
To give us longer the minutes of our youth 
And hold the kiss of Psyche 
Under the glare of Mars in a time of ruth. 
It is not possible to make a division between good and 
evil, rational and irrational men. The enemy is as much 
within us as without ; and we ourselves are at times the 
enemy. “ The monarch who wears the stinking crown 
is us*’; ‘‘ Our smile is bright with tiger”. The poet 
himself is not exempt from this judgment. He, like the 
rest of humanity, is a battleground. Thus in the Holy 
Poems : 


Nimrod, hung like God’s scalp on Time’s bosom, 
Warns me without words to keep from blood. 
Mad blood like a red wave drives my raft 
Against the fang of fate, the tooth of doom. 


Siamese monster of Christ and the Devil 

I coil my sins in ecstasy around me: 

Bound in the centre, martyred to my evil, 

Burning with yearning the God I in me 

Melts like a candle of tears to see 

Satan triumphant at one side of me. 

O my left side where Hell inhabits me ! 
To perceive, and to be able to express with such power, 
the fundamental human conflicts seems especially valu- 
able at this time. For the state of the world, and the 
violence and treachery being enacted in it, give easy 
credence to a division of mankind into the traditional and 
familiar sheep and goats. 

To turn to a different aspect of Mr. Barker’s work, a 
significant sentence occurred in Alanna Autumnal, where 
the author was describing a thrush which had flown one 
morning into his garden. ‘ For a long while he went on 
marching like an automatic toy, and I found myself 
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filling with a sort of repressed lyricism which forced 
itself through my eyes and made of the thrush a symbol 
of all the rural things I long to write about but must 
not, such is the discipline and preventive strength of 
fashion.” 1940 is a far cry from the bucolic Georgians, 
and nature poetry is not much the fashion now. It may 
be for this reason, or because Mr. Barker has abandoned 
so many restraints and literary inhibitions, that he now 
allows full scope in this field to his acutely sensitive 
powers of observation and description. His attitude to 
nature is very adequately summed up in a passage which 
occurs in the poem entitled Epistle I : 

The kin of things is deeper and stranger than species : 

Kind calls to more than kind, as when I see 


The breaking sea that souses me with tears, 
Or the lost dog, with whose eyes I stare 


Pity. 
In Vision of England ’38, he sees nature sharing with 
man the price which must be paid for destructive 
impulses. Thus the giant cruisers in Weymouth Bay 
.... floated in blood and blossoms, 
The blood of the bathers, the blossoms of the boughs 
That made the boats: under the dreadnought bosoms 
Crushed and bruised under the huge boughs. 
This is more than pathetic fallacy ; it is a sort of unstated 
pantheism which revolts against the normal and scientific 
methods of classification, and sees a fundamental unity 
between the apparently divergent parts. Humanity, 
animals, plants, and even ghosts are made to share a 
common experience. In a poem entitled The Death of 
Yeats, he writes : 


But the lost leaf lashed in a March above 
Shares sense of action that is also his. 


Saints on mountains or animals in the ground 
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Often found the feather of his wing on their lips 
Proving and loving them; stars in their eclipse 
Saw his face watching through intervening ground: 
And the small fry like fish came up at the sound 
Of his voice and listened to his whistling lips. 


At first reading the phrase “through intervening 
ground ”’ is puzzling. For while suggesting burial, it is 
clear from its context in the whole poem that it refers to 
the time when Yeats was still alive. Why not “ through 
intervening air’’, or some equivalent phrase? The 
fact that air and ground can serve, apparently, as alter- 
natives or substitutes in the poets mind, illustrates once 
more his consciousness of a basic element they share and 
which therefore can equate them. 

Reference must be made to one quite exceptional 
quality in Mr. Barker’s work. There are moments when 
he can achieve a moving simplicity, which has much in 
common with some of his French contemporaries such 
as Jules Supervielle and Pierre Jean Jouve, and which 
gives his poetry values quite distinct from those 
enumerated above. One example of this will suffice, 
taken from the Triumphal Ode published in this volume : 

Truth is the mirage after which we labour 
Through wastes of pain under destruction’s star, 
Which, though we cannot reach or in it harbour, 


Teaches us that our resting place is far 
Further than New Zealand or a nebula. 


In conclusion it may be said that this book repre- 
sents an astonishing achievement in progress; and 


that it may well mark a milestone, not only in 
Mr. Barker’s own work, but in the whole movement 


of modern poetry itself. 


POETRY 
THREE MEMORIAL SONNETS 


(For two young seamen lost overboard in a storm in Mid- 


Pacific, January, 1940) 


I 


THE SEAGULL, SPREADEAGLED, splayed on the wind, 
Span backwards shrieking, belly facing upward, 
Fled backwards with a gimlet in its heart 

To see the two youths swimming hand in hand 
Through green eternity. O swept overboard 

Not could the thirty-foot jaws them part, 

Or the flouncing skirts that swept them over 
Separate what death pronounced was love. 


I saw them, the hand flapping like a flag, 

And another like a dolphin with a child 
Supporting him. Was I the shape of Jesus 
When to me hopeward their eyeballs swivelled, 
Saw I was standing in the posture of vague 
Horror, oh paralysed with mere pity’s peace? 


II 


From thorax of storms the voices of verbs 
Shall call to me without sound, like the vowel 
Round which cyclones rage, to nurse my nerve, 
My shaken, my broken, my oh I shall grovel 
Heart. I taste sea swilling in my bowels, 

As now I sit shivering in the swing of waves 
Like a face in a bubble. As the hull heaves 

I and my mind go walking over hell. 
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The greedy bitch with sailors in her guts, 

Green as a dream and formidable as God, 

Spitting at stars, gnawing at shores, mad, randy, 
Riots with us on her abdomen and puts 

Eternity in our cabins, pitches our pod 

To the mouth of the death for which no one is ready. 


Il 


At midday they looked up and saw their death 
Standing up overhead as loud as thunder 

As white as angels and formidable as God: 

Then, then the shock, the last gasp of breath, 

As grazing the bulwarks they swept over and under, 
All the green arms around them that load 

Their eyes, their ears, their stomachs with eternals, 
Whirled away in a white pool to the stern. 


But the most possible of all miracles 
Is that the useful tear that did not fall 
From the corner of their eyes, was the prize, 
The flowers, the gifts, the crystal sepulchre, 
The funeral contribution and memorial, 
The perfect and non-existent obsequies. 
GEORGE BARKER 


THE DARK WORLD 
By RHYS DAVIES 


‘ WHERE CAN WE go to-night ?”’ Jim asked. 

Once again it was raining. The rows of houses 
in the valley bed were huddled in cold grey mist. 
Beyond them the mountains prowled unseen. The iron 
street lamps spurted feeble jets of light. There were 
three weeks to go before Christmas. They stood in 
a chapel doorway and idly talked, their feet splashed 
by the rain. 

Thomas said, ‘‘ There’s someone dead up in Calfaria 
Terrace.” 

“Shall we go to see him?” Jim suggested im- 
mediately. 

They had not seen any corpses for some weeks. 
One evening they had seen five, and so for a while 
the visits had lost their interest. When on these expedi- 
tions they would search through the endless rows of 
houses for windows covered with white sheets, the 
sign that death was within, and when a house was found 
thus, they would knock at the door and respectfully 
ask if they might see the dead. Only once they were 
denied, and this had been at a villa, not a common 
house. Everywhere else they had been taken to the 
parlour or bedroom where the corpse lay, sometimes 
in a coffin, and allowed a few seconds’ stare. Sometimes 
the woman of the house, or maybe a daughter, would 
whisper, ““ You knew him, did you?” Or, if the 
deceased was a child, “‘ You were in the same school ? ” 
They would nod gravely. Often they had walked 
three or four miles through the valley searching out 
these dramatic houses. It was Jim who always knocked 
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at the door and said, his cap in his hand, ‘‘ We’ve come 
to pay our respects, mum.” 

At the house in Calfaria Terrace they were two in 
acrowd. The dead had been dead only a day and neigh- 
bours were also paying their respects, as was the 
custom: there was quite a procession to the upstairs 
room. The corpse was only a very old man, and his 
family seemed quite cheerful about it. Thomas heard 
the woman of the house whisper busily on the landing 
to a neighbour in a shawl, “‘ That black blouse you had 
on the line, Jinny, it’ll be a help. The ’surance won’t 
cover the fun’ral, and you know Emlyn lost four days 
in the pit last week. Still, gone he is now, and there'll 
be room for a lodger.’’ And, entreatingly, “ You'll 
breadcrumb the ham for me, Jinny?... I ’ont forget 
you when you're in trouble of your own.” The dead 
old man lay under a patchwork quilt. His face was 
set in an expression of mild surprise. Thomas noticed 
dried soapsuds in his ear. Four more people came into 
the bedroom and the two boys were almost hustled out. 
No one had taken any particular notice of them. Down- 
stairs they asked a skinny cruel-looking young woman 
for a glass of water and to their pleased astonishment 
she gave them each a glass of small-beer. 

“Tt didn’t seem as though he was dead at all,” Jim 
said, as if cheated. “ Let’s look for more. In November 
there’s a lot of them. They get bronchitis and con- 
sumption.” 

“Tt was like a wedding,” Thomas said. Again they 
stood in a doorway and looked with vacant boredom 
through the black curtains of rain sweeping the valley. 

“My mother had a new baby last night,” Jim 
suddenly blurted out, frowning. But when Thomas 
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asked what kind it was, Jim said he didn’t know yet. 
But he knew that there were nine of them now, beside 
his father and mother and two lodgers. He did not 
complain. But of late he had been expressing an ambition 
to go to sea when he left school, instead of going to the 
colliery. 

Jim in the evenings was often pushed out of home by 
his mother, a bitter black-browed woman who was 
never without a noisy baby. Jim’s father was Irish, 
a collier of drunken reputation, and the whole family 
was common asaclump of dock. Thomas’s mother some- 
times made surprised remarks at his association with Jim. 
They shared a desk in school. Occasionally Thomas 
expressed disgust at Jim’s unwashed condition. 

Again they set out down the streets, keeping a sharp 
look-out for white sheets in the windows. After a while 
they found a house so arrayed, yellow blobs of candle- 
light like sunflowers shining through the white of the 
parlour. Jim knocked and respectfully made his request 
to a big creaking woman in black. But she said gently, 
‘Too late you are. The coffin was screwed down after 
tea to-day. Funeral is to-morrow. The wreaths you 
would like to see?” 

Jim hesitated, looking back inquiringly over his 
shoulder at Thomas. Without speaking, both rejected 
the invitation, and with mumbled thanks they backed 
away. “No luck to-night,” Jim muttered. 

“There was the small-beer,’’ Thomas reminded him. 
A wind had jumped down from the mountains, and 
as they scurried on, it unhooked a faulty door of a 
street-lamp and blew out the wispy light. When they 
had reached the bottom of the vale the night was black 
and rough and moaning, the rain stinging. Here was a 
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jumbled mass of swarthy and bedraggled dwellings. A 
spaniel, dragging her swollen belly, whined out to them 
from under a bony bush. She sounded lost and confused 
and exhausted with the burden that weighted her to earth. 
In the dark alley-ways they found a white sheet. A 
winter silence was here, the black houses were glossy 
in the rain. No one was about. 


“ There’s one here,” Jim protested. “ After coming 
all this way!’’ And he tapped at the door, which 
had no knocker. 

The door was opened and in a shaft of lamplight 
stood a man’s shape, behind him a warm fire-coloured 
interior, for the door opened on to the living-room. 
Jim made his polite request, and the man silently stood 
aside. They walked into the glow. 

But the taste of death was in the house, true and raw. 
A very old bent woman, in a black cardigan clasped at 
her stringy throat with a geranium brooch, sat nodding 
before the fire. Thomas was staring at the man, who 
had cried out: 

“It’s Thomas !”’ He sat down heavily on a chair. 
“Oh, Thomas !”’ he said in a wounded voice. A tall 
handsome man, known to Thomas as Elias, his face had 
the grey tough pallor of the underground worker. 

The boy stood silent in the shock of the recognition 
and the suspicion prowling about his mind. He could 
not speak, he dare not ask. Then the man said: 

“You’ve come to see Gwen, have you! All this 
way. Only yesterday I was wondering if your mother 
had heard. You’ve come to see her !”’ 

“ Yes,””? Thomas muttered, his head bent. Jim stood 
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waiting, shifting his feet. The old woman kept on 
nodding her head. Her son said to her loudly, his 
voice sounding out in suffering, not having conquered 
this new reminder of the past years. ‘‘ Mam, this is 
Thomas, Mrs. Morgan’s boy. You remember? That 
Gwen, was so fond of.” 

The old woman began to weep. Her face, crumpled 
and brown as a dead rose, winced and shook out slow 
difficult tears. “ Me it ought to have been,”’ she said 
with a thin obsession. “‘ No sense in it, no sense 
at all.” 

Thomas glanced secretly at Elias, to see if his emotion 
had abated. Three years ago he used to carry notes 
from Elias to Gwen, who had been the servant at home. 
Elias used to stand for hours on the street corner until 
he came past, hurry up to him, and say hoarsely, 
““ Thomas, please will you take this to Gwen.’ In the 
kitchen at home, Gwen would always toss her head 
on the receipt of a note, and sometimes she indignantly 
threw them on the fire without reading it.... But 
Gwen used to be nice. She always kept back for him, 
after her evening out, some of Elias’s chocolates. Once 
or twice she had obtained permission to take him to 
the music-hall, and gloriously he had sat between her 
and Elias, watching the marvellous conjurors and the 
women in tights who heaved their bejewelled bosoms 
as they sang funny songs. But Elias, he had felt, had 
not really welcomed his presence. After a long time, 
Gwen had married him. But before she left to do this, 
she had wept every day for a week, her strong, kind 
face wet and gloomy. His mother had given her a 
handsome parlour clock and Gwen had tearfully said 
she would never wind it as it would last longer if unused. 
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Then gradually she had disappeared, gone into her new 
married life down the other end of the valley. 

Elias looked older, older and thinner. Thomas kept 
his gaze away from him as much as possible. He felt 
shy at being drawn into the intimacy of all this grief. 
The old woman kept on quavering. At last Elias. said, 
quietly now, “You will come upstairs to see her, 
Thomas. And your friend.” He opened a door at 
the staircase and, tall and gaunt, waited for them to 
pass. Thomas walked past him unwillingly, his stomach 
gone cold. He did not want to go upstairs. But he 
thought that Elias would take a refusal hardly. Jim, 
silent and impassive, followed with politely quiet steps. 

In a small, small bedroom with a low ceiling two 
candles were burning. A bunch of snowy chry- 
santhemums stood on a table beside a pink-covered 
bed. Elias had preceded them and now he lifted a 
starched white square of cloth from off the head and 
shoulders of the dead. 

She was lying tucked in the bed as if quietly asleep. 
The bedroom was so small there was nowhere else to 
look. Thomas looked, and started with a terrified 
surprise. The sheets were folded back, low under 
Gwen’s chest, and cradled in her arm was a pale waxen 
doll swathed in white. A doll! His amazement passed 
into terror. He could not move, and the scalp of his 
head contracted as though an icy wind passed over it. 
Surely that wasn’t a baby, that pale stiff thing Gwen 
was nursing against her quiet breast ! Elias was speaking 
in a hoarse whisper, and while he spoke he stroked 
a fold of the bed-clothes with a grey hand. 

“Very hard it was, Thomas, Gwen going like this. 
The two of them. I was in the pit, and they sent for 
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me. But she had gone before I was here, though old 
Watkins let me come in his car... . I didn’t see her, 
Thomas, and she asked for me—” His voice broke, 
and Thomas in his anguish of terror saw him drop 
beside the bed and bury his face in the bed. 

It was too much. Thomas wanted to get away ; 
he wanted to run, away from the narrow room, 
from the man shuddering beside the bed, from the 
figure in the bed that had been the warm Gwen, from 
the strange creature in her arm that looked as though it 
had never been warm. Unconsciously he jerked his 
way out to the landing. Jim followed. “ Let’s clear 
off,’ he whispered nervously. 

They went downstairs. The old woman was brewing 
tea, and in the labour seemed to forget her grief. “ You 
will have a cup,” she inquired, ‘“‘and a piece of nice 
Cakelca 

At this Jim was not unwilling to stay, but Thomas 
agonizedly plucked his sleeve. Elias’s heavy step could 
be heard on the stairs. Then he came in, quiet and 
remote-looking. He laid his hand on Thomas’s shoulder 
for a second. 

“Do you remember when we used to go to the Empire, 
Thomas? You and Gwen used to like that Chinaman 
that made a white pigeon come out of an empty box.” 

But Thomas saw that he was not the same Elias, 
who, though he would wait hours for the indifferent 
Gwen like a faithful dog, had been a strutting young 
man with a determined eye. He was changed now, his 
shoulders were slackened. She had defeated him after 
all. Thomas sipped half a cup of tea, but did not touch 
the cake. He scarcely spoke. Elias kept on reminding 
him of various happy incidents in the past. That picnic 
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in the mountains, when Elias had scaled the face of 
a quarry to fetch a blue flower Gwen had fancied. 
“ Didn’t she dare me to get it!” he added, with a 
strange chuckle in his throat. “And then she gave it 
to you!”’ He sat brooding for a while, his face turned 
away. Then, to Thomas’s renewed terror, he began 
to weep again, quietly. 

The mother, hobbling across to her son, whispered 
to the two boys. Perhaps they would go now. It was 
only yesterday her daughter-in-law had died, and the 
blow was still heavy on her son. She had stiffened herself 
out of her own abandonment to grief. The boys went 
to the door in silence. Jim looked reserved and un- 
commenting. 

But outside, in the dark alley, he said, ““ I wonder how 
she came to chuck the bucket! The baby was it?”’ 
Receiving no reply, he added with something like 
pride now, “My mother’s always having them, but 
she’s only abed for three days, she don’t die nor nothing 
near it.” Thomas still stumbling silently by his side, 
he went on, “Perhaps he’ll marry again; he’s only 
a young bloke. ... I never seen a man cry before,” 
he added in a voice of contempt. 

But for Thomas all the night was weeping. The 
dark alley was an avenue of the dead, the close-shuttered 
houses were tombs. He heard the wind howling, he 
could feel the cold ghostly prowling of the clouds. 
Drops of icy rain stung his cheeks. He was shivering. 
Gwen’s face, bound in its white stillness, moved before 
him like a lost dead moon. It frightened him, he wanted 
to have no connection with it; he felt his inside sicken. 
And all the time he wanted to burst into loud howling 
like the wind, weep like the rain. 
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“ Shall we look for more?” Jim said. A roused, 
unappeased appetite was in his voice. 

Thomas leaned against the wet wall of a house. 
Something broke in him. He put up his arm, buried 
his head in it, and cried. He cried in terror, in fear, and 
in grief. There was something horrible in the dark 
world. A soft howling whine came out of his throat. 
Jim, ashamed, passed from wonder into contempt. 

“ What’s up with you!” he jeered. “You seen 
plenty of ’em before, haven’t your... Shut up,” he 
hissed angrily. ‘‘ There’s someone coming.” And he 
gave Thomas a push. 

Thomas hit out. All the world was jangled and 
threatening and hostile. The back of his hand caught 
Jim sharply on the cheek-bone. Immediately there 
was a scuffle. But it was short-lived. They had rolled 
into a pool of liquidly thin mud, and both were surprised 
and frightened at the mess they were in. 

“Jesus,” exclaimed Jim, “I'll cop it for this.” 

Thomas lurched away. He stalked into the rough 
night. All about him was a new kingdom. Desperately 
he tried to think of something else. Of holidays by the 
sea, of Christmas, of the nut-trees in a vale over the 
mountains, where thrushes’ nests could be found in 
the spring, bright coloured eggs in them. Jim, who had 
seen him weep, he thought of with anger and dislike. 

At the top of the hill leading to his home he paused 
in anguish. The bare high place was open to the hostile 
heavens, a lump of earth open like a helpless face to 
the blows of the wind and the rain. He heard derision 
in the howls of the wind, he felt hate and anger in the 
stings of the rain. 


DIGS 
By ROSALINDE FULLER 


My TRAIN STEAMS into the station as I look over the list 
of addresses that have been given me with solemn 
earnestness by the more experienced members of the 
theatrical company with which I am touring. This is 
to be my first experience of “ digs’. Digs are the haven 
of the actor on tour, his “‘ home from home ”’ week by 
week. As I get into the taxi I nervously call out the 
first address on my list—to my surprise the driver smiles 
knowingly as if it might be a house of assignation or a 
speakeasy. We arrive at a house in a row of semi- 
detached miseries—the Venetian blinds of the ground 
floor room are broken, the blistered door has an ominous- 
looking note tied to the knocker. I suggest feebly that 
we drive on as “ they might be dead here”’. The next 
address is in a narrow bleak street of box-like houses 
that look as though they had recently been machine- 
gunned, but the one we stop at certainly looks better 
than that last one. I ring the bell and hear a tumbling 
sound from within—the door is opened by a squat rosy- 
faced woman with tightly dressed grey hair netted down. 

“*T am from the Theatre Royal,” I announce. ‘‘ Have 
you any ‘digs’ ?” “ Yes, duck,”’ she replies, apparently 
amused. “I’ve got a nice ‘two in-one’.” I wonder if 
this means my sharing a room with the fat lady from the 
Road Show. “I think I would rather have a ‘ one-in- 
one’.’’? She chuckles at this, saying a “ two-in-one”’ 
means a bedroom and a sitting-room to myself. I am 
hustled into a little room the size of a pea. 

“I expect you’re wanting a cup of tea, duck,”’ she 
says. “ The rooms are small but I’m very clean.” With 
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this reassuring remark she disappears, leaving me to my 
wondering contemplation of this room. The general 
theme is lace, long lace curtains at the window—lace 
curtains festooned around the mantelpiece, lace anti- 
macassars on the chairs—there is something everywhere, 
not one empty space, china pottery, bronzes, artificial 
flowers challenging a bowl of exquisite dahlias. On the 
wall large framed photographs of stiff-backed Edwardians 
look humorlessly into space, two mezzotints of country 
life hang on either side of a mahogany sideboard, one 
depicting a country road bending one way, the other 
another road bending the other way, both leading to 
the same cottage. There is an energetic coal fire burning 
in a cast iron grate on which simmers a little kettle ; its 
blue spout is all that is left of its former glory. I notice 
later that it simmers there all day long, ever ready to 
replenish the insatiable desires of a brown teapot. 
After tea I am taken up some very creaky stairs to my 
bedroom. There really seems to be no need for stairs, 
as the roof of this little house is so close to the ground 
floor that one could just jump up. The bedroom has a 
brass bedstead with a swollen undulating feather bed. An 
overwhelming washstand with huge flowered bowl, jug 
and chamber-pot to match. There seems to be something 
so vulgar in this brazen-faced sign of cleanliness com- 
pared with the discreet porcelain bowl and steel taps of 
a hotel. As in all bedrooms of this type, there are 
chastely-romantic Marcus Stone pictures of elongated 
ladies opening love-letters, stroking white kittens, or 
staring dejectedly at fluttering doves. While gazing at 
these seemingly organless creatures, I find myself 
wondering where the lavatory is. As if by magic the 
voice of Mrs. Evans calls from downstairs, “It’s out in 
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the garden, ducks.” A few steps along a little path 
bordered by flowering plants—the bush from which 
the dahlias came being one—and I am in the lavatory, a 
charming little white-washed hut, with toilet paper for 
visitors and newspapers for relatives. It seemed like a 
secret place being tucked away in the garden—a secret 
we all shared. 

It’s a curious thing that a street such as this which 
seemed so squalid and dreary when I arrived should later 
on develop a charm and attraction of its own. I am 
really a little sad when Mrs. Evans kisses me good-bye 
at the end of the week. By now I have acquired the art 
of “ writing in’ ahead of my arrival, so when I get to 
the next address Mrs. Ackers is on her flight of well- 
scrubbed doorsteps to meet me. A very stout kind-faced 
woman, she leads me into my new sitting-room, telling 
me she has just returned from a meeting at the Con- 
servative Club. “And I didn’t half shout,” she says, 
pouring me out the inevitable cup of tea. “ There was 
Mrs. Higgenbottom standing with all her women from 
Mill’s Hill just staring at us. ‘ Aren’t we going to have 
any tea?’ I says. That shook them up and they brought 
me acup. “Is there any sugar in it?’ I says. * Yes,’ 
they says. ‘ Then I don’t want it,’ I says.’ She seemed 
delighted with the episode as though she had gotten 
something off her chest. 

After being shown my bedroom—which was much 
like the one last week—I returned to the fire downstairs 
and had just moulded myself comfortably on the irregular 
lumps of the armchair when Mrs. Ackers entered with a 
strange look across her expansive face, half-lustful, half- 
visionary. ““ Now what about your meals ?”’. Mrs. Ackers 
had risen from scullerymaid to head cook in a big country 
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house. She knew everything there was to know about 
cooking from skinning a rabbit to making Béchamel 
sauce, and she who had had every kind of rare food to 
cook, and wines to soak cheese in, was now going to 
embark on feeding me. She was like a great wonderfully 
equipped liner navigating on a canal. Each meal became 
a ceremonial occasion. After setting the dish before me 
she would stand with her great arms akimbo eyeing me 
with a look of gratified consummation as I murmured 
“Umm !”’ to the first wonderful mouthful. Then would 
begin a bewildering recital of the contents of the dish, 
punctuated by crafty chuckles at my exclamations of 
amazement. Having received satisfaction, she would 
make her exit with all the grace and assurance of a great 
actress leaving her audience still roaring its appreciation. 
I found later she was the eldest of ten children. ‘“‘ My 
mum had them as regular as clockwork, love, as soon as 
one was born I took it and looked after it until the next 
came, then I handed the first on to my sister and looked 
after the new one. I hadn’t much time to play.”’ “ Rather 
like a factory,” I suggested. ‘‘ And so it was, love. 
Only four of my sisters is living now. We're all big 
women, and my husband says when he’s walking behind 
us he can’t tell which is which.’’ She brings out the 
family album. “Here’s a photo of the one what’s in 
Italy. Her husband’s master of the hounds to some 
Italian noble. That’s a photo of him galloping past the 
‘Duce’.” For once it is difficult to distinguish 
Mussolini: he is away in the background. ‘“‘ That’s 
my nephew, he’s in the tanks. Ain’t he got mischief 
writ all over his face? And that’s one of my sisters 
dressed in old fashioned dress ’’—a curious figure, this, 
in shapeless crinoline and a bonnet that allows the sun 
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to hit the end of a large nose—she looks like a man 
dressed up as a woman. “ That’s Father with the four 
of us.” I discovered later that Father is her husband. 
I only met him once, after he had seen a performance 
of Othello. He showed more enthusiasm describing his 
lack of general health than over the play, which he 
dismissed as “ All right ’’. 

My next experience is in Scotland. The taxi drops 
me outside a high granite building. There is no street 
door, just a stone passage lighted by a gloomy over- 
hanging lamp. Climbing up a steep flight of winding 
steps I pass the doorway of the first apartment—my 
““ combined ”’ is on the top floor. A “ combined ” means 
a bed-sitting-room. The joy of such an arrangement is 
the ease with which you tumble from the supper table 
into bed and from bed to the breakfast-table, an ever 
glowing fire your sole companion. You needn’t talk, 
you needn’t dress, you needn’t comb your hair. You 
are isolated from the rest of the house, and order your 
food from meal to meal. 

My new landlady is one of those sad genteel women 
who have known better days. My room is a noble late 
eighteenth-century one with elegant mouldings round 
the ceiling, a generously spacious hearth, and tall 
windows overlooking the roof-tops. 

Scotland is unique in its ancient tenement and apart- 
ment buildings, in fact “digs” are to be found almost 
always in the more salubrious ones. Consequently, they 
are difficult to locate, but once you have succeeded they 
are often the best. 

The Boarding-house or Board-residence is never 
very popular with the touring actor, neither is the 
touring actor very popular with the Board-residence. 
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Board-residences have their own rules, so have 
touring actors; most of them preferring to do their 
own food catering instead of paying “all in” as is the 
case with Board-residence. However, the one I stayed 
in had many redeeming features, and I was not sorry 
for the experience. It was run by an Austrian woman, 
Madame Friedman, who had been in Variety. Her act 
was throwing a cannon-ball and catching it in the most 
unexpected parts of her shapely body. My fellow- 
lodgers were mostly Variety artistes. I remember one 
couple in particular that Madame Friedman introduced 
to me as “‘ The Two Peabodys”’. The wife was one of 
‘““The Nine Maronis”’, an acrobatic family. I was 
shown a photograph of her smiling from out of a pyramid 
of acrobats. The piano was covered with photographs 
of artistes, past and present, which made it look like a 
churchyard full of tombstones. ‘‘ We were wonderful,” 
Mrs. Peabody told me. ‘‘ My brothers were on their 
hands all through the act—nearly—doing everything 
with their feet.” I felt rather stupid, knowing that as a 
Shakespearean actress I could only stand on my feet 
and do things with my hands, and it was with diffidence 
that I told them I was a “ straight actress ’’. The husband, 
however, was quite consoling, and told me he was 
always pleased to meet “ legits ”’. 

“You see,” he said, “I’d have been one myself, you 
know, Shakespeare and all that, but my brain couldn’t 
stand the study.” His wife interrupted, “ You mean 
you're too lazy ! Your gags were lousy to-night.” 

“ Quiet, Grace !”’ he roared back at her, and turning 
to me he murmured apologetically: “She’s tight, 
don’t take any notice.” 

On the following night the positions were reversed, 
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and it was she who apologized for him in the same 
singular fashion, because neither of them were ever 
drunk at all. 

At first I wondered why actors did not stay in hotels, 
especially those who could afford to do so. However, 
I found that English actors, and that means many 
“ stars” too, honestly prefer “‘ digs ”’ not because they 
are cheaper, but because in some way they remind them 
of home. 

They are like snails carrying their homes on their 
backs. 

The open fire—the incessant cups of tea—the liberty 
in dressing or undressing for meals—the fact that they 
can order whole roasts of beef instead of meals by the 
plate—these things they love. They do not like the 
impersonalness of hotels. This seemed strange to me 
coming from the United States. There the actor wants 
to be looked after by efficient robots, not cared for by 
Foster Mothers. 

English Actors will return to the same “ digs” every 
time they are on tour, the landlady becomes their 
Mother’s understudy. She in her turn receives entertain- 
ment from them—they bring her news and sensations 
from the big world. She feeds the actors, and they feed 
her imagination. 

There never seems to be a landlord—it’s always a 
landlady—the husbands are mere shadows in the affair. 
It is a woman’s business, Theatrical Digs. “ Have a cup 
of tea, luv ?”’, “‘ What about meals, duck ?’’, “ I’ve got 
a nice combined fifteen shillings a week with fire or 


thirty bob all-in.—” 


LORENZO DA MONACO 
By LYNETTE ROBERTS 


THE PERSONAL APPROACH to art is always rather fearful. 
Few have the courage to praise a painter when the 
world passes him by. Yet these mistakes occur, in- 
evitably, for the critics mis-judge and the people are 
too humble to speak. (I use “ people” here in its 
highest sense.) And why is this? Because the stan- 
dardized learning which most people receive to-day, 
as opposed. to the trade schools and apprenticeship, 
forces them to realize more than ever their underfeeding 
of Culture. Time and time again, I have seen this pathetic 
starvation in persons who try to cure it by listening 
to world opinion, or by following the critics when their 
own thoughts are so much better. If a man prefers the 
cartoonist Low to Michelangelo, then let him say so 
and not be made to feel inferior. Rather encourage his 
personality and inquire, why? He will probably tell 
you because he is funny, and then go on to say because 
he understands humanity. So did Michelangelo. The 
inquiry then arises, where and how do they differ? And 
the man to find out, tramples all through the vast work 
of Michelangelo, using fresh expressions and original 
ideas (which perhaps the critic had never observed), 
to arrive finally at the feet of Botticelli’s Venus ! 
Until Walter Pater came along in 1873, Botticelli 
was scarcely noticed amongst the fever of all the other 
Madonnas. With Pater’s appreciation, the public was 
re-stimulated and Botticelli rose to inspire the new 
pre-Raphaelite Movement which surrounded Pater at 
that time. The result of the pre-Raphaelites’ work 
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was artificiak; yet they formed a religious sect and 
tried to revert to the purity of colour and truth of nature. 
Their work was a set-back and we should be the wiser 
for that lesson, for the Movement was obviously forced, 
and not a natural expression of the age, or of its creators. 
They failed horribly where the painters of the Quatro- 
cento succeeded. 

Of the late group of the fourteenth century, I think 
Lorenzo Monaco is a painter who has not yet received 
sufficient merit for his work. There are others, the 
Flemish painter Patinir, for instance, but I know too 
few of his paintings, neither have I studied the printed 
subject sufficiently to be able to write in his favour. 
Lorenzo Monaco, on the other hand, is registered so 
lightly on the minds of the people (if at all !) that 
when I asked at the National Gallery for a reproduction 
of his work, I got a blank reply, followed by an un- 
comfortable silence until the “statue”? behind the 
counter realized that such a painter had existed. The 
fact that Lorenzo taught Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo 
Lippi should be sufficient for critics to dwell on this 
master, especially when teaching in those days meant 
giving away a greater part of the soul. That Fra Filippo 
Lippi later taught Botticelli brings us again to the 
“ Pater Interval ’’, which later inspired the pretty water- 
grave of “ Ophelia” and her jewelled plants. Ugh! 

But what of Lorenzo? ‘There is not much to find 
under Vasari. A German, Osvald Siren, has devoted 
considerable research to this painter; likewise Van 
Marle, though without such conscientious energy. 
Berenson mentions him, but there is little else. 

He was born in Siena in 1370, and it is quite likely 
that the high standard of calligraphy which excelled 
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in Simone Martini’s Bottega so influenced his paintings 
that in later years line always predominated. His con- 
temporaries in Siena were the Lorenzetti brothers, Barna 
da Siena, and the sculptor Jacopo Della Quercia. 

At the age of twenty-one (there is a document which 
tells us that) Lorenzo entered the Monastery Santa 
Maria Degli Angeli and changed his name from Piero 
Di Giovanni to Lorenzo Monaco. As this Monastery 
of the Camadolese Order was an offshoot of the 
Benedictines, it is quite possible, by reading the docu- 
ments of that time, to trace a rough background of 
his life. The chief characteristics in which they differed 
from other monasteries were more time to be devoted 
to culture, an unbroken fast which was to last until 
midday, and vegetarian diet. 

Whilst at the Monastery Lorenzo took many lessons 
from Agnolo Gaddi. Vasari states that it was from his 
father Taddeo Gaddi; but such a slip might occur 
(nor is this the first mistake Vasari has made !). It is 
interesting to notice here, that Taddeo Gaddi was not 
only taught by Giotto for twenty-four years, but 
possibly retained some of that teaching and instilled it 
into his son, who later passed it on to Lorenzo Monaco. 
Lorenzo also got another vein of indirect teaching from 
Simone Martini, who also learnt under Giotto. This 
may appear far-fetched, but it is more than probable 
when we realize the rigid rules on which their art was 
based. Agnolo Gaddi had a scientific approach to art. 
He was accomplished in the craft of mosaic, favoured 
Byzantine designs, had an extensive knowledge of 
colour, and was in constant touch with the East. Two 
characteristics which Lorenzo took from this master 
were the fingers terminating to a point and the striped- 
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rainbow wings. To give an impression of Agnolo’s 
method of teaching I will quote from the Tratturo Pittura 
of Cennino, who was a pupil under this same master and 
kept notes of all he learnt. 

“Here begins the book of art made and composed by 
Cennino da Colli in the reverence of God and the 
Virgin Mary and of St. Eustachinus, and of St. Francis, 
and of St. John the Baptist, and of St. Anthony of Padua, 
and generally of all the saints of God, and in the 
reverence of Giotto of Taddeo, and of Agnolo master 
of Cennino, and for the utility and good advantage of 
those who would attain perfection in the art.” He 
continues, ““ Now then, you of noble mind, who are 
lovers of this good, come at once to art and adorn your- 
selves with this vesture, namely, love, reverence, 
obedience, and perseverance.’ He tells us, ‘‘ How to 
paint a wounded person.” “How to paint water.” 
“How to draw mountains.” “If you wish to draw 
mountains well, so that they appear natural, procure 
some large stones, rocky and not polished, and draw 
from these,”’ etc. 

All this Cennino explains, with chapters on the 
grinding of colours, and methods for frescoes, temperas, 
and even mosaics made from dyed feathers. He also 
tells us how to prepare box-wood for drawing by 
mixing bone-dust with saliva and spreading it over 
the surface of the wood to produce an even texture. 
This quotation, written as in no other period, gives a 
little of the atmosphere in which Lorenzo worked. 
But I feel this cannot pass without pointing out the 
extraordinary resemblance between a Chinese treatise 
written in the Sung Dynasty about 1020 by Kuo Hsi. 
They, too, advised a reverent approach to art ; suggested 
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using stones for mountain drawing; made mosaics 
out of dyed feathers. And this cult was so respected 
that even the Japanese took it up. Might this, then, not 
be a reason why Lorenzo showed such a strong Chinese 
influence; the similarity of teaching, with the skilled 
working of calligraphy which most other Orients 
received ? 

We can imagine these monks hunched over a table, 
some working on powdered parchment lightly brushed 
over with a hare’s foot. Their puckered faces too near 
their work, tracing drawings first with sinopia, then 
colouring the endless legends which surround their 
monastery. In one corner the calligraphers reshape 
their quills or make a new brush from the tails of 
miniver ; whilst others the lesser accomplished grind 
and mix various colours. There is a hum of bees and 
smell of herbs with the humdrum of voices and murmur- 
ing of prayers. On the floor, in front of the stove, 
sits a happy-lazy monk watching the vine shoots darken 
to grade the sky. (For like the Chinese, many intensities 
of black were used.) 

Lorenzo’s earliest work has only recently been 
discovered ; this consists of several full-size frescoes. 
Not about fifteen small paintings dividing one wall as I 
found Giotto’s are at the Arena Chapel, Padua, but large 
and full stretching even over the doors. Apparently 
part of the building that used to belong to Lorenzo’s 
Monastery has been resold, and the chapel where these 
frescoes were painted was white-washed and divided 
into two floors. This was Siren’s great discovery, and 
in his book there are some excellent photographs of 
this early work, so clear that the portraits of Dante and 
Petrarch can be detected. One of the subjects is “‘ Christ 
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Rising From The Tomb”. Ugolino used a similar 
design to Lorenzo’s, also that detached and magnificent 
painter Piero della Francesca, though the final conception 
of each is totally different ; for Lorenzo chose fresco as 
his medium and the wilderness of space. Piero took 
the dignity of a large canvas, and Ugolino the glow 
and charm of a small predella. In another group of 
frescoes belonging to a much later date, Siren thinks 
1420-4, he depicted the “ Life of the Virgin’’. In this 
two or three characteristics are worth mentioning. In 
the “ Annunciation”’ the Virgin is not kneeling or 
praying according to legend, but holding an illuminated 
book. In another painting of the “ Nativity’? which 
shows great delicacy of handling, the Angel holds a 
bud, not an open flower. His conception in ‘‘ The Death 
of the Virgin”’ again is quite extraordinary, though 
I have not been able to find out in research whether it 
is Lorenzo’s own fantasy or a legend; that he had 
fantasies, and showed an inclination to draw them, 
we know by the chiaroscuro of the flying horses. Here 
in this picture the Virgin lies dead surrounded by angels 
and disciples. The Saviour is there, and in His arms 
He holds a small child which is a symbol of the Virgin’s 
soul. This I find a little strange, and he again symbolizes 
the soul of St. Benedict in another predella painting, 
this time as a carpet of flowers, though some critics 
say it is a path to Heaven. 

At about the same time that he painted the early 
frescoes, he was also working on certain altar-pieces for 
chapels near his monastery. A great number of these 
were Madonnas. The earliest painting showed many 
Sienese influences, amongst them the Madonnas sitting 
with one knee lower than the other. In his later paintings 
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on this same subject he developed a crisp curve in the 
draperies, and the Madonnas rose from their soft cushions 
and were placed on gilt-ferreted thrones. It is possible 
that the re-introduction of Eastern traders helped Lorenzo 
to revert to this style. Even in his miniatures we find 
turbans, the uniform of the Crusaders, marble-bands of 
colour, and more detail given to designs on textiles. 
With this last item the influence probably lies nearer 
to hand, as Vasari tells us the Monastery excelled in 
the weaving of textiles and embroidered designs. That 
the sumptuous cloths should be sprinkled with herbs 
and elaborate scrolls is again not unusual, for most of the 
monks were couched half the day over flowers, roots, 
and plants. These plants were used not only for eating 
and drinking, but also for textile dying, medicine, paints, 
and as an inspiration for linear design. Fra Angelico 
perfected this branch of art, and later under Botticelli, 
the plants adopted “grave”’ tones so that the imperial 
flowers appeared embrowned like a leather gardenia. 
About 1402 when Lorenzo was busy walking to 
and fro from his monastery ; bending over miniatures, 
and climbing fresco-ladders, the Pope got to hear of 
his work. Vasari tells us: “ that some old men relate, 
that when Pope Leo X came to Florence he wished to 
see and closely examine these books, since he remembered 
having heard them highly praised by the Magnificent 
Lorenzo De’Medici, his father; and that after he had 
attentively looked through them and admired them as 
they were all lying open on the choir-stalls, he said, 
‘If they were in accordance with the rules of the Roman 
Church and not of the Camadolines, we should like 
some specimens for St. Peter’s at Rome, for which 
we would pay the monks a just price.’ There were, 
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and perhaps still are, two very fine ones at St. Peter’s 
by the same monks.” 

We know Lorenzo accomplished this work, as about 
this time he visited Rome for that express purpose. 
There is rather an amusing note in a document written 
by one of the Camadolese historians in which he says : 
“for this great pressure of work Lorenzo was exempted 
from fasting !”’ The particular lettering called “‘ Scrittura 
Umanistica”’ that was used in their monastery was in 
great demand in those days. Of the twenty-five choir 
books which Vasari tells us were made in the Angeli 
Monastery, very few exist to-day. They are unusually 
large, about one metre by three-quarters; one lies in 
the Kensington Museum, where it is filed under the 
name “‘ Camadolese Grail’’. That this Choir Book 
contains the hand of Lorenzo I have no doubt. And as 
I studied at that museum on this particular subject every 
day for four months, I feel quite justified to announce 
this fact. To study one painter fully is to know his 
brush work, colouring, temperament, and detailed 
characteristics like a small child. But during the period 
of the Quatrocento, and before and after it, the work 
of the master and pupils was so interwoven that often 
the hand of the master is mistaken for that of the school. 
I therefore reserve my judgment, and if I am wrong, 
which I doubt, at least it is most probable that it belongs 
to the work of the monastery Santa Maria Degli 
Angeli, which no one yet has admitted. The miniatures 
which I have studied in great detail have the same pink 
blanc-mange rocks, the dark polished trees, lined haloes, 
heavy eye-shadow, and drooping mouths terminating in 
small dots. All these are qualities which the Sienese used ; 
and Lorenzo, as the recognized head of this craft, might 
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have imbibed them from his early Sienese training. There 
is no doubt that this Choir Book, the “ Diurne Domini- 
cale’’, illuminated by Lorenzo’s own hand, and many 
others are perfect of their kind; and that the simplicity, 
perfection, and small detail necessary for miniatures 
probably enabled Lorenzo to express himself with more 
ease in a small painting than in a larger one. Much the 
same applies to his contemporaries, Orcagna, Simone 
Martini. Even Giberti when he designed his bronze 
doors chose to divide it up into a small section of 
framed reliefs. 

Lorenzo’s best pieces of work, then, are to be found 
in his predella paintings. The two in the National 
Gallery represent legends from the Benedictine Monastery 
and probably belonged to a larger altar-piece with a 
central figure of St. Benedict that has since been lost. 
In the ‘‘ Death of St. Benedict’ the whole painting is 
infused with a light nutria shade. Twilight filters through, 
so that the painting which might have been cold, glows, 
and the eye falls comfortably on the scarlet couch, on 
which St. Benedict dies. The mourners, once joyous in 
their white robes, are chilled and stained with grief, and 
the tenderness and reverence which prevails might 
easily have resembled Lorenzo’s own death, some 
twelve years later. The rhythmic line in this painting 
speaks for itself, likewise the strong patterns of black, 
the pink blanc-mange rocks, and quivering sorrel 
herbs. 

The second predella is lighter and more cheerful 
in colour. There is a viridian church with a pink roof, 
blue book, and gold hammered haloes. A lake clear- 
green with a blue jug and the rest of the robes and rocks 
in mole-tone. There is one exception the monk who 
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has performed a miracle wears a mauve-tinted cloth 
as opposed to the mushroom shade. On the whole the 
colours are cold and fit in with the wintry scene as the 
powdered snow creeps into the picture. ‘There is a 
legend about this painting and I will tell it to you. 
About 534, before the Benedictine Monastery was 
founded, St. Benedict hid in seclusion so that he might 
think clearly on How To Plan A New Order! He 
escaped to the Mountains of Abruzzi, represented in 
this painting, and if it had not been for the devotion of 
two monks who lived some miles away and came each 
day to feed and clothe St. Benedict, he might have died. 
During this interval a miracle occurred. Placidus, while 
fetching water, fell into the lake. When St. Benedict 
ordered Maurus to go to his rescue, Maurus walked 
miraculously on the surface. Readers may spoil the 
charm of this story by thinking that the lake was covered 
with ice. This is a pity, for if they look closer at the 
painting they will see not ice, but thin lines curving 
like bleached sea-weed, Oriental eyelashes, or flayed 
wheat, according to his or her own image. 

At a time when Italy was revolutionized by the 
rebirth of her language Lorenzo was born into poetry ; 
through Dante, who died shortly before his birth, 
through Petrarch and Boccaccio, who died some four 
and five years later. This near contact with poetry, 
with words, shape, and line, and the purity of the 
Gregorian Chants so often heard and sung, are 
bound to have had some reflection on his work. 
And they did. Pure fantasies arose, and legends 
were quietly interpreted. In the two fantasies that 
remain, one especially is magnificent: ‘‘ The Magi 
and the Kings,” though I see no resemblance to the 
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subject in the drawing, so have renamed it “ The Ride 
of the Walkyrie”. The flying horses, four in all, move 
swiftly through the vapoured clouds, over trees, misty 
landscapes, and halls. They fly towards a blaring light 
that so frightens one of the horses that it appears 
to race backwards. This illuminated rendering of light 
and shade may have arisen out of a vision or clarified 
dream, and the heightening effects of the figures and 
horses inspired by Giberti’s bronze reliefs. Van Marle 
tells us that Giberti was very influenced by Lorenzo’s 
work, but I think here that the influence was mutual. 
Especially since it was just about this time that Giberti 
hired premises opposite Lorenzo’s Monastery, in which 
to set up a furnace. 

There is a great deal more that could be said about 
Lorenzo’s paintings: some more important than others 
which I have not mentioned, such as the Coronation 
of the Virgin now at the Uffizi, the four panels of the 
Crucifixion, etc. But this will not help Lorenzo, and 
is more than likely to bore my readers so I will ask 
you instead to remember: the charm of Lorenzo’s 
predella paintings, the Choir Books, and two illuminated 
drawings; that Lorenzo had the guiding hand of 
Giotto, which continued through Fra Filippo Lippi 
to Botticelli and finally reached the appreciation of 
Pater. Pater to get the public over to his side re-created 
Botticelli in superlative tones. I feel with Lorenzo that 
in this way I have not said enough. But it is not through 
lack of admiration; rather that I prefer to conserve 
a certain emotional restraint which this painter also had ; 
and secondly, because there are too many critics just 
now lavishing the word “ genius” and fanciful epithets 
on second-rate men. Lorenzo was no genius, but 
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that he was a good painter of his time I have no 
doubt. 

So, we will leave him in the cool glade of the corridor, 
with music and twilight lowering the sun, just sitting, 
sitting, as dreaming monks do. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INSIDE THE WHALE. GEoRGE ORWELL. Gollancz. 
75. 6d. 


GEORGE ORWELL uas the historical sense, which puts all 
in its place, and if he puts poets in their place, those who 
are honest will not resent it. They will see where they 
belong, from what tradition comes the trend they have 
joined or engendered and what tradition that is creating 
—they will take time out to think, and both the time 
and the thinking are what so many need. 

Orwell does not fall into the trap of trying to say the 
last word about, in the first instance, Dickens ; he adds 
his own clarifying quota to what has previously been 
written. Seeing him finally as the “* product of his age ”’, 
he suggests—forcibly—that for all his attacking of 
institutions, Dickens, so far from being constructive, 
“is not even de-structive’. When he has dis- 
sected him with his dry yet loving skill, the 
verdict is “‘ a nineteenth-century liberal, a free intel- 
ligence, a type hated with equal hatred by all the 
smelly little orthodoxies which are now contending for 
our souls’. I am sorry, slightly, that Orwell himself 
is even so orthodox as to use the word “‘ liberal ’’ in its 
fashionable sense, but you will see where he stands. 
And if you don’t, I shall be forced to add that, after 
complaining that all Dickens strives for for his characters 
“was a dream of complete idleness’’, and that few of 
them honestly work, he is honest enough to realize 
that “‘in moral outlook no one could be more 
‘ bourgeois’ than the English working classes”. Only 
those who know them, as friends as well as figures of 
faith, have the working courage to say that. 
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Later, he says much the same, in “ the Shaw-Wells 
type, always leaping forward to embrace the ego- 
projections which they mistake for the future’’, and 
more pertinently, “so much of left-wing thought is a 
kind of playing with fire by people who don’t even 
know that fire is hot”. No one will like being told 
that, but they have only to read Stephen Spender’s 
Journal, so deep in deer-like surprise, to be forced to 
admit it. 

First, however, Orwell discusses a problem overlaid 
alike by literary historians, psychologists, and writers 
of post-psycho-analysis memoirs; puberty reading. 
I call it that, but he calls it Boys’ Weeklies, and deals 
with that scarcely underground growth of magazines 
on which fastens the adolescent’s need to read fantasy. 
He examines the growth, exposes the underlying class- 
fostered philosophy, inquires of the results of this 
Gem and Magnet series in which the boys, for the last 
twenty-five years at least, have remained the same age, 
talked the same slang and supported the same sentiments. 
Though Orwell is here doing, perhaps, his greatest 
service, I think it is here, nevertheless that, running 
away with himself, he trips up. Forgotten is the 
bourgeoisness of the English working-classes, as defined 
above in his own words ; forgotten also is the adolescent 
routine of living through several stages of civilization ; 
to read Gem and Magnet is no more than the traditional 
pulling of wings off a fly. Orwell’s sincerity at this 
moment, I feel, got the better of his talents, for having 
gone thus far, he could have traced the whole range 
of this reading—from the penny papers which precede 
it, Puck, Chips, and the rest, to the Edgar Wallaces 
and even Sherlock Holmes’s, let alone Corellis, Glyns, 
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Barclays, Dells, and Henry Newbolts springing from it. 
Boys’ Weeklies is brilliantly a well-contained essay, but 
unlike the other two in this book, is not self-contained. 

The last, which gives not only the title but the tone 
to the book, is on Henry Miller. .. . An editor is at this 
point at a disadvantage; he presumes that anyone 
interested in real writing has read Henry Miller. He 
wonders why it is found so necessary to “ discover ”’ 
this author and realizes that ordinary readers are not 
able to read him. He realizes why—what Orwell calls 
‘“unprintable words’. I do not think that “‘ unprintable”’ 
words are of necessity unguessable; indeed, I had 
imagined that the point of words was to guess or 
suggest ; but as Miller does not think so, he is in much 
the same position as a composer who finds it necessary 
to express, onomatopeeically, passing wind or making 
water. Orwell does more than give an introduction 
(indeed, his is on the arch side), he gives an integration. 
Miller is ‘‘ fiddling while Rome is burning and unlike 
the enormous majority of people who do this, fiddling 
with his face towards the flames ”’. 

There the essay should have stopped ; we can supply 
the rest; but Orwell himself has to, and supplies too 
much—“ the only imaginative prose-writer of the 
slightest value who has appeared among the English- 
speaking races for some years past”’. One is slightly 
hampered in assessment of that by the vagueness of 
“for some years past’. But Orwell admits that it may 
be an overstatement, and what no one can object to is 
the comment he gives to the background of Miller, 
a background too long in the forefront. 

It is ironical that Orwell’s sharpness and detachment, 
which is after all merely sanity, should to-day seem 
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brilliant. It is ironical to me that, having read this 
sympathetic study of Miller, I sent the Mew Apocalypse 
to Orwell for review, feeling he would “ get it’? and 
found, as later printed, that he demands a prose-meaning 
(unless he is evading the point) from McCaig’s “ cover 
the ground with the grin ofa flying fox’. That means 
something to me, and something which I not only 
could not, but would faze, to “ extract a prose-meaning ”’ 
from. But it seems only fair to put the two opinions 
before readers. 


labs Gels 


iit vA nR HORSES OF otTHE 
APOCALYPSE 


THE NEW APOCALYPSE. An Anthology of 
criticism, poems and stories. The Fortune Press. 5s. 


THIRTY-EIGHT POEMS. Henry TREECE. The 
Fortune Press. 45. 6d. 

NEW LITERARY MOVEMENTS generally start their careers 
with an attempted massacre of their predecessors, and 
the Apocalyptic group are no exception. Their main 
enemy, as one might expect, is the group most closely 
akin to them, the Surrealists. The objects of the 
movement are set forth in J. F. Hendry’s introduction 
and in an essay by Henry Treece, and it would seem 
that what is being aimed at is (approximately) Surrealism 
with the brake on. The Subconscious is to be liberated, 
but only on ticket-of-leave—that or something like it is 
the idea. 
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Changes of literary technique are closely bound up 
with political changes, which is no doubt the reason 
why literary schools whose actual productions are 
worthless tend to leave a sort of memory behind them. 
Dadaism is still remembered, not without affection, 
though the rubbish that the Dadaists wrote has long 
been forgotten. Presumably Dadaism was a reaction 
against the Great War and Surrealism a reaction against 
the shallow ‘‘ common sense ”’ of the last twenty years ; 
the Apocalyptic movement seems to be partly an attempt 
to lay the turnip-ghost of totalitarianism. Its object, 
according to Mr. Hendry, is :— 


“The fusion of man and object in philosophy through 
the collapse of the subject-object relation ;, the fusion 
of man and government through the collapse of 
totalitarianism and ‘state’ as a super-human concept ; 
fusion of man and art, by bringing art to actual life.” 


The actual achievements of the group, as exemplified 
in these two books, are not, to me, particularly impressive. 
Both the short stories (Dylan Thomas, J. F. Hendry, 
Henry Treece, and Dorian Cooke) and the poems are 
dislocated from “‘reality’’, but not in all cases definitely 
severed; a good many of them appear to have a 
“meaning ”’ of sorts. Here are a couple of specimens 
of the verse :— 


“Sharper than ever, the bright beaks of words 
Charm my slim finger. In a full-table time 
Even the sockets of my head sprout words 
That scream and whimper through my dreams like birds, 
Lost in a desert, or as the mandrake calls, 
A purple rhetoric among the midnight stones.” 


(HENRY TREECE) 
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“ Cover the ground with the grin of a flying fox 
or roll in bottles along the tip of a whale’s flipper 
and I will send you a packet of fingers crossed, 
a rabbit’s paw to cuddle in corners and a sign 
to keep colds away.” 
(Norman McCaic) 


The first of these is simple enough, but it would be 
quite impossible to extract a prose-meaning from the 
second. A technically interesting point is that the 
majority of the poems in both books, intelligible or no, 
are in ordinary ten-syllable blank verse. This is perhaps 
the result of a conscious surrender, the last fifty years 
having demonstrated pretty clearly that poets of genuine 
gift almost always return to the ordinary verse-forms 
sooner or later. 

But is there anything here that demands to be taken 
seriously ? When one is confronted with something 
like the second of the extracts quoted above (and it is 
quite a fair sample), what can one say about it? One 
can only suspend judgment, and one has a perfect right 
to do so, because time always dissolves the unintelligible. 
After a certain period, usually about ten years, it has 
either become intelligible or ceased to be worth bothering 
about. But I would bet heavily against most of the 
poems in these two books being remembered ten years 
hence, simply on the ground that a departure. from 
“reality” is much less often successful in writing than 
in the plastic arts, for reasons that are obvious enough. 

The one thing that suggests I may be wrong is that 
the group includes Dylan Thomas, who in his queer 
way is certainly something out of the common. He has 
been a watched pot from a very early age and it is not 
quite certain that he has ever boiled, but there is no 
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question about his gift for extracting sheer music from 
words. For instance :— 


“And now the horns of England, in the sound of shape, 
Summon your snowy horsemen, and the four-stringed hill, 
Over the sea-gut loudening, sets a rock alive.” 


And again :— 

*‘ Fishermen of mermen 

Creep and harp on the tide, sinking their charmed bent pin 

With bridebait of gold bread.” 

It doesn’t “mean” anything, but neither do the 
refrains of Elizabethan songs. Dylan Thomas is that 
almost extinct creature, a lyric poet, capable of simply 
singing, like a bird, without the need to make sense. 
But it is a gift that cannot be acquired, and therefore 
only doubtfully useful for the founding of “ schools ”’ ; 
and even the possession of it probably depends on 
being under thirty. 

GEORGE ORWELL 


ENGLAND 


THE MEDIAEVAL FENLAND. H. C. Darsy. 
Cambridge University Studies in Economic History. 
Cambridge University Press. 125. 6d. 


THE DRAINING OF THE FENS. H. C. Darpry. 
In the same series. 215. 


ANYONE WHO Is interested in the perennial struggle 
waged by man against his environment, and particularly 
in the effects of that struggle on human character and 
society, will find in these two books material of great 
value and interest. Patiently wrought, beautifully 


produced by the publishers, abundantly illustrated by 
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excellent photographs and old prints and strengthened 
by their extensive bibliographies, they will for many 
years guide research into this fascinating subject. 

Mr. Darby, lecturer in geography in the University of 
Cambridge, shows us, in Mediaeval Fenland, the slow 
development of human society in a peculiar and difficult 
environment, against which men had to wage continually 
an unremitting war for their livelihood and their very 
homes. Water was their enemy—water from the 
rivers which sought the sea through the cruel miasma- 
ridden marshes, water which came flooding in from the 
devastating sea. They lived, these men, on land which, 
before the Quaternary Ice Age, was probably a con- 
tinuous chalk upland stretching from Lincolnshire to 
Norfolk, extending across the modern Wash. Through 
the gaps in this chalk escarpment the ancestors of the 
modern rivers of this area flowed out to join what was 
probably the ancestor of the Thames and the Rhine. 
These river waters washed great gaps in the chalk 
ridge and the sea also made great inroads on it, inundating 
the land and forming a flooded plain which became our 
modern Fenland. Subsequent sedimentation filled up 
this basin, so that all that remains of the wide stretch 
of sea is the Wash as we know it to-day. 

Throughout this process of slow change, the higher 
places persisted as islands, many of which were colonized 
and cultivated by the monks who sought, in this desolate 
area, solitude for their meditations and prayers. These 
pious men made pleasant places of Ely and Crowland 
and the other sites they chose for their abbeys and 
monasteries, and this they achieved in spite of the 
brigands who found the district convenient, in spite of 
the ‘‘ manifold horrors and fears and the loneliness 
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of the whole wilderness’, which kept men in terror of 
the Fens for centuries. Mr. Darby gives us vivid details 
of this Fenland life of earlier times, documenting his 
statements with references which prove the very great 
care of his research. He tells us how the modern method 
of aerial‘ photography has made possible an entirely new 
conception of the Fenland of Romano-British times and 
emphasizes the injustice of the idea that the Fen people 
were a roving, lawless, rebellious race, impatient of 
“foreigners”’. In spite of continual floods, in spite 
of the raids of the Danes, in spite of the mists and 
malaria and the uncompromising marsh, these people 
wrested crops of cereals, beans, peas, flax, and other 
agricultural produce from the land they were able to 
reclaim, frequently losing all the results of their toil in 
the periodical floods; they made pastures; they dug 
the peat which covered nearly half the 1,306 square miles 
which was the extent of their home; they grew reeds ; 
they fished for eels, pickerel, perch, roach, lampreys, 
and even sturgeon, occasional sturgeon still being caught 
to-day in the Ouse near St. Ives ;_ they paid their rents 
and tithes and debts in “stickes”’ of 25 eels and Ely 
got its name, so the Venerable Bede records, from “‘ the 
great plenty of eels taken in those marshes” ; they shot 
the abundance of marshland birds; their ships sailed 
through the marshes by waterways which only incessant 
labour could maintain, carrying fish and timber and metal 
and stone, visiting the country fairs, some of which, 
such as the Stourbridge Fair at Cambridge, are still held 
to-day; their ships brought also, from the Barnack 
quarries in Northamptonshire, the freestone for the 
building of the cathedrals of Lincoln and Ely and the 
abbeys at Crowland and elsewhere. Mr. Darby thinks 
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that, in the Middle Ages, the waterways of the Fens were 
a better means of getting about than the very bad 
roads which the rest of England had to use. 

The fenmen went in for roads as well. They built 
the causeways which became a feature of their land. Ely, 
for example, the largest of the islands in the Fens, 
remained an island for centuries and was a border state 
between East Anglia and Mercia, giving allegiance to 
either at different times; but causeways connected 
it with the uplands on its southern side and by one of 
these it is possible that William the Conqueror attacked 
Hereward the Wake. 

In earlier times the ports of the Fenland were Boston 
and Spalding and Wisbech and King’s Lynn. The great 
rivers of the area all came to the sea not far from Wisbech 
port, so that the estuary there was, before the thirteenth 
century, the key to the drainage of the Fens. Before the 
end of the thirteenth century, however, this estuary had 
been choked by the tides with silt and sand. Local efforts 
kept up the fight with the floods till 1600 or so. It 
was not until the fourth Earl of Bedford and his “* Co- 
adventurers’? attempted to’ convert the expanse of 
** great waters and a few reeds ”’ in the southern Fenland 
into “pleasant pastures of cattle and kyne”’, that a 
considered effort to drain a large area of the Fens became 
an actuality. The Dutchman Vermuyden directed this. 
The Old Bedford river was made from Earith to Salter’s 
Lode, a distance of 21 miles, the scheme being extended, 
after the Civil War, despite much hostility, by the 
cutting of the New Bedford River, a strip of lana 
being left between these two Bedford rivers as a reservoir 
for the floods. The Ouse was sluiced at Earith, so that 
its waters went mainly into these artificial cuts and the 
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river itself between Earith and the sea became a drain 
for the Ely fens. 

Success followed for a time; but two sets of factors 
defeated this drainage scheme. The drying up of the 
peat, resulting from the drainage and from bacterial 
action, lowered the level of the Fens so much that the 
peat surface dropped lower than the channels made to 
drain off the water. The extent of this shrinkage is 
shown by the iron post at Holme in Huntingdonshire, 
which was level with the peat surface in 1851, but to-day 
is 11 feet above it. Shrinkage is not so extensive as this 
everywhere; but it was enough to make pumping 
necessary. Mr. Darby tells us the fascinating history of 
the horsemill, the windmill, the steam pumps and their 
Diesel successors, and of the complex modern system 
of pumping which has, as we learnt by the inundations 
of a year or two ago, by no means won the battle with 
the eternal threat of the floods. 

The second set of factors defeating drainage schemes 
arose from the fact that the prosperous silt areas along 
the coast are less liable than the peat to shrink and 
waste away. Before any draining began this silt was over 
5 feet lower than the peat; to-day it is 10 feet or so 
higher. The tides, moreover, easily overcame the waters 
of the gently-graded Fenland rivers, and deposits resulted 
in the estuaries, which raised the outfall channels almost 
as high as the peat. By the eighteenth century the experts 
were mostly occupied by these outfall problems ; in the 
nineteenth century attempts were made to straighten 
and improve the courses of the tidal rivers, but no 
solution was found. 

It looks, indeed, as though the dreaded combination 
of adverse winds, high Spring tides, and heavy land 
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floods from the rivers will for many years yet threaten 
the inhabitants of this land, whose tenacity and courage 
in the face of disasters, interspersed with triumphs, 
Mr. Darby’s books record. Their story should become 
a poet’s theme. Is there no poet alive to-day who could 
take the advice of Virginia Woolf and get away from 
himself into the world revealed by these books and then, 
with that objective effort which all great art requires, 
create for us this sturdy, industrious, individualistic 
people and their history, correcting, as Mr. Darby does 
in his documented prose, the traditional untruth which 
is told of them and giving them the place they deserve 
in the history of our land ? 
G. LAPAGE 
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Illustrated. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


JOURNEY WESTWARD. Wiuttiam E.uis.  Illus- 
trated. Hurst and Blackett. 125. 6d. 


BOTH THESE BOOKS contrive to do the unexpected and, 
one would have thought, the impossible : Journey 
Westward is dull about the Welsh marches, South- 
Eastern Survey is exciting about Sussex. 

The author of the first says little that has not been said 
before, he has a conventional eye and, as the district is 
covered by several books, his qualifications for adding 
a further do not—at this time—seem sufficient ; the more 
especially as present conditions cause the book to be 
published at a price not deserved by the writing, which 
is as flat as the photographs. 

On the other hand, no amount of books on Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent can diminish the usefulness of Captain 
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Wyndham’s book. It is called “a last look round”, 
and that is a good description—a look based on deep 
love and understanding from a man, painter, writer, 
and soldier, who has recorded not only the history of 
these counties, but something of his own pleasure at 
living among them. Thus, apart from being a work of 
topography and of travel, South-Eastern Survey is a 
testament to a part of England which has been much 
written of, but not before with such distinction, culture, 
charm, and quiet wit. The photographs, by the author, 
add much to the volume. 
LAMBERT STONE 
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school, where he, etc., etc. This story is usually unread- 
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preparatory or public school education, secondly because 
the author who is usually twenty-one believes that his 
growing pains were the signs of genius, and thirdly 
because the author refuses to recognize the intolerable 
priggishness which seems to be symptom of the nascent 
intelligence, the pimpliness of adolescent thought. 
Stephen Spender has made none of these mistakes. 
Unblushingly autobiographical, he has the advantage 
that his growing pains were in fact the symptom of 
genius. He conveys the humorlessness of his main 
character, without losing the reader’s sympathy, or the 
latent humour of the head master and the other teachers. 
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He writes so well that the fact that one knows the plot 
from the end of the first chapter does not matter. He has 
recaptured his childhood with understanding but without 
self-pity, with delicacy but without sentimentality. Even 
though you have vowed never to read another story 
about a sensitive schoolboy, you should make an excep- 
tion in this case. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


VENUS IN SCORPIO. Murray CONSTANTINE and 

MARGARET GOLDSMITH. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. 
ARRESTING, AND ACCURATELY described as a “‘ romance 
of Versailles ’’, this is also an accurate historical revela- 
tion. It varies strikingly from its many predecessors 
in stressing the relationships between Marie Antoinette 
and her waiting-women. Marie de Lambelle is, in fact, 
the “hero” of the story, and the stormy intensity of 
her friendship with the queen makes the later court 
amour with the Swedish Count Axel Fersen (though 
the reputed father of Marie Antoinette’s second child, 
the officially recognized Dauphin of France) seem 
mawkish and colourless. 

The elder dauphin (Louis XVI) is sympathetically 
presented, both before and after the “ operation ”’ 
which, after years of estrangement, made a true marriage 
of the flamboyant wedding between the obdurate and 
unhappy prince and the child of fifteen whom Maria 
Theresa of Austria had sent forth unprepared for 
equivocal life and sudden death. 

Murray Constantine’s gift of psychic evocation is 
here well substantiated by she sound historical research 
of Margaret Goldsmith. 
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THE HOUSEIN HAARLEM. ARTHUR VAN SCHENDEL. 

Routledge. 8s. 3d. 

THE SENSE OF sin weighing down Arthur van Schendel’s 
later books may appear one day a strange and savage 
superstition to their readers. Already we in England 
who have shaken off Puritanism find it hard to under- 
stand the obsession with man’s inescapable guilt and 
its following retribution that so haunt Calvinist Holland. 

But from this haunting of sin van Schendel lights the 
quietude of his writing into a terrible suspense which 
bursts forth into physical violence as smouldering wood 
sometimes bursts into flame. 

As a whole The House in Haarlem has less of 
inevitability than The Grey Birds and is at times almost 
strained. For some reason, van Schendel cannot make 
us feel any warmth or pity for his people; we don’t 
really care what happens to them. And that perhaps 
is the great flaw or limitation of one who might be 
otherwise one of the greatest writers of our time. 


WINIFRED HOLMES 


